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For the Companion. | 
THE WORK-A-DAY CLUB. 
By Julia A. Eastman. 

“Yo-hum,” yawned Therese, “ho-hum; how it 
doesvain!” Then she gaped and stretched her 
two arms and her ten fingers to their very 
plump, pink-padded tips. 

“{ know it; just look at those windows,” cried 
Meg Wilder. This was in the school-room, and 
a few of the girls were finishing their noon 
lunch. “My grandmother says this is the equi- 
noctial—‘the line storm.’ All I know is the sun 
ishaving a hard time of it, hauling his ‘chariot- 
wheels over the line.’ ” 

Meg was strolling up and down with arms 
akimbo, and Alma Clark, the triggest little body 
in school, was dusting her desk of an atom or 
two of cracker-crumbs. She began saying over 
to herself, lesson-wise,— 

“Equi and noctes—equal nights; I declare, I 
never thought of that before.” 

“Don’t she know a lot!” exclaimed Meg. 
Then she stopped and stared at Alma, and went 
ou talking half in fun, wholly in good nature. 
“{ say, Clarkey, what a support and consolation 
you must be to Mrs. Bronson in the midst of 
such an untoward generation as the rest of us— 
such as Therese and me, I mean.”’ 

“Speak for yourself; pshaw!’? exclaimed The- 
rsa, tossing the words over her shoulder from 
the back part of the room, where she was flat- 
tuning her bit of a nose against the drenched 
window-pane. 

Therese drummed a tune on the window-sill; 
Alma took out her tatten; Kathleen Lane pro- 
ceeded to study her botany lesson, and was heard 
toask, presently, without lifting her serious blue 
evesfrom the book,— 

“What is the Lupinus Cruikshankii?” 

And Thesese, still without looking round, re- 





plied, “A crooked-legged wolf, of course.’’ | 
Whereat the interlocutor was profoundly | 
shocked, and all the rest burst out laughing. | 
“That’s what it means, any way, Kathleen,” | 
stid Therese, while Alma Clark, who was au- | 





thority, exclaimed,— 

“It really is a flower, of course; but I think if | 
iy name were Cruikshank, I wouldn’t call a | 
plant after myself.’ | 

“Some one of your name has done it, Ally. | 
Don’t you remember the clarkia we analyzed 
last year 2”? 

“Girls!” 

This cry came from Meg, who with it emerged | 
‘rom three minutes’ solitary meditation over the , 
register. 


| 


“lam inspired with an idea.” 

“Advance and state it then, sister. Ideas are 
ata high figure during the equinoctial. Is it 
something to do or something to have?” 

‘It’s both. You know I was telling you about 
ny home tribulations the other day, but I must 
tplain to the rest.’”? Meg seated herself on a 
ts and took one of Alma’s long curls in her 
fingers, faced her audience and began: 


“They think at home that I don’t know any 
thing.” 





This statement was variously received by the 
listeners, Kathleen made her large eyes larger, 
Alma pretended to drop a tear on her tatten, and 
Th tese, with an inexpressible rolling of the r’s, 
ried out, “A fr-r-rightful untr-r-ruth!”” | 
“Well, it’s just this: father declares I can’t do | 
uy thing to take care of myself, and here I am | 
almost sixteen.” | 





__ And you’re the best croquet-player in Dep- | 
‘ord, and can saddle a horse beside.” 
,,_ But I couldn’t play croquet for a living, or | 
‘re out as a hostler.”” } 

“For a living! Who talks about a living? | 
la't your father the richest man in town? Earn | 
your own living, indeed!” 
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THE WORK-A-DAY CLUB, 


verses, and she had never dressed herself with- 
out a maid in England; but now she had to wash, 
and iron, and even dig and hoe in the fields, to 
keep her husband and children from starvation. 
She wrote a book about it afterwards.” 

“T know, and the book is ‘Roughing it in the 
Bush,’ and the author is sister of Miss Strick- 
land, who wrote ‘Queens of England.’ ” 

“Clarky knows. She always knows. Yes, that 
is right, and they all said it was time I knew 
something besides sponge cake and the piano. 
Well, you may believe I was as angry as possible 
at first, and went off to bed mugging; but when 
I thought it all over up there in the dark, I came 
to the conclusion that the elders were right—as, 
for that matter, they commonly are.” 

“Moral. Gratuitous,’’ observed Therese, while 
Alma added,— 

“ve been thinking of that, too. 


day laborers or mechanics, perhaps, and yet 
those girls all wore jewelry and ribbons, and had 
such limp, white fingers, that papa says he’s 


| afraid they care more about keeping them white 


than about learning to do any thing to take care 
of themselves.” 


“Aunty says,” spoke Kathleen, in her slow | 


way, as though every word meant all it could 
mean, “that we girls don’t dare confess to know- 
ing any thing about old-fashioned work.” 


My father | 
was in the public school one day last week, and | 
he says this is what he saw: Numbers and | 
numbers of girls whose fathers are poor men, | 


say, draw up a paper, put into the simplest 
words our design, and then circulate this paper 
for signatures.” 

“All right. You and Ally may draw up, and 
Therese and [ wili tirculate.” 

“Shall we be general, or shall we be exclu- 
sive?”? asked Therese; and Kathleen answered,— 
“We might propose some test question, and let 
all come who will agree to it. 
fants; drones we wont have.” 

“There are some one’s approaching rubbers on 
the door-step, and here’s the test question,”’ spoke 
Meg: 

“Are you willing to sacrifice yourself, roll atp 
your sleeves, wash hasty-pudding kettles—and 
—and in an emergency, pare turnips ?” 

“That’s our shibboleth, then. It’s definite, I 
think,’ she added. 
son.” 

This was the beginning of it. The next morn- 
ing, in a pouring rain, two girls in waterproof 
cloaks and rubber-boots, and under one umbrel- 
la, were seen flitting into and out of the gates on 
Regent Street. 
“circulating.” 





That day sundry highly respec- 


| table Depford families were thrown into conster- | 


| nation by unheard of requests preferred by their 
| daughters. 
“Do you know,” said Alma,—who, by-the-by, 


| was the daintiest of pink-and-white maidens, | 


| with a dimpled, Beatrice-Cenci style of face, and 
| a reputation for avoiding soil and dust of every 


We can’t have in- | 


“There comes Mrs. Bron | 


They were Therese and Meg, | 


| one would have supposed that soap-making was 
| the daintiest process known to chemistry. 

| It was in March, that rainy day, when the idea 
| of the association first dawned through clouds 
and storm, on Meg Wilder’s mind. It was Sep- 
tember when a neatly-printed placard was post- 
ed on every available board, wall and fence in 
town: 


“QIRLS' WORK-A-DAY OLUB.” 
THIS CLUB WILL HOLD ITS FIRST 
ANNUAL FAIR 
At Mechanics’ Hall, in Depford, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 4th and 5th. 

Doors open from 9, A. M., to 10, P. M. 

All articles offered for sale the work of members. 

Dinner cooked in the ante-room by the club.— 
(Stoves—Stewart’s Improved.) 

N. B. Admittance to hall, 50 cts. Dinner, $1. 

Grandmothers half-price. 


This placard was the result of combined and 
exhausting labor. The committee worked on it 
for three mornings, and, after all, it was not ner- 
fect. Meg remarked,— 

“It was a great blow to me when | found that 
‘Work-a-day’ wasn’t in the dictionary.” 

“Why, are you sure it’s not?” asked Alma. 

“Papa says it isn’t. We aever thought to look. 
The cooking-stove item is a good thing. You 
know at concerts they always announce the pi- 

ano as Steinway’s or Chickerings’.” 

“Yes, and the ‘grandmothers half-price!’ 
Meg, only imagine the blessed old souls! How 
| they’ll get together in one corner of the hall and 
| weep over us!”’ 
| ‘Wont they? Mine has rubbed her spectacles 
thin over me already. O Therese, do you sup- 
pose it’ll be fair weather ?”’ 

“Of course. It rains to-day. That’s a sign 
| it’ll get rained out, and be clear four days to 

come.”’ 

It was fair weather. “Every thing was fair 
about it,’’ said Mr. Artvelde, a prim lawyer, who 
gave his whole mind to complimentary puns. 
| All day Monday Depford was full of girls and 
| boys—the latter were permitted to carry parcels, 
| and the former issued orders to them with a pre- 





| occupied and responsible air which beggars de- 
| scription. 

| There were so many things to do; it was the 
girls’ first experience, and just at the last Alma 
Clark “came down” with the measles, and sought 
her chamber in tears, whereupon half the res- 
idue “were sure every thing would come to noth- 
ing.” 

But these were instantly suppressed by Kath- 
leen and Meg, who wrought like ten women 
| each, and thus, at last, Tuesday morning dawned 
without a cloud. The Club had been admon- 
ished to appear at the hall at seven o’clock, and 
there they were to a girl, every mother’s daugh- 
ter of them arrayed in a dress and apron of “her 


‘Don’t dare; yes, that’s just it, girls,’ ex-| earthly kind,—‘“do you know I think my mother | own composure,” and what was more, of her own 
claimed Meg. “And here is my idea coming, | believed I was insane when I proposed to help | washing and ironing. Those who waited on the 
my friends, after so long a preface. You know | Winny get breakfast. And when I actually | tables wore white, and the cooks, mindful of 
they complain of us Regent Street damsels, and | washed the potatoes and broiled the steak, she | their occupation, were dressed in figured cam- 
say we are set-up, and clannish, and all that, be- | was so amazed that I expected she would feel my | brics and chintzes. 


cause our fathers are rich and educated men, and | pulse, look at my tongue next, and fly for the | 


soon. Now what if we were to get up a kind of 
working club all our own, and proclaim that 
we're going to learn every thing that housekeep- 
ing needs, and then by-and-by—next fall, say— 


| we'll have a Fair, and manage it all ourselves, 


and show them that we can do something.” 

“TIsn’t that splendid?” cried Therese, and she 
began to dance. “Only, Meg, we’ve had Bazaars, 
and fancy-work Fairs, before.”’ 

“This is to be different. Not a thread of fan- 
cy-work shall be admitted, not a single thread. 
It’s all to be honest, out-and-out domestic work, 
butter, and cheese, and bread, etc.; besides, 
home sewing of every description.” 

“Yes, Meg; and we might take a hall, and 
have an admission fee, and cook a dinner.” 

“Yes, Therese, and cut out work, shirts and 


belladonna, if not for Dr. Mix.” 

“Only think,” reported Meg, a week later, “all 
| the girls in this town are anxious to join our 
club, and I heard that Nan Lorimer—you know 
Nan is always in hot water about something— 
said that the club was an ‘aristocratic affair.’ 
The very notion of scrubbing floors and rubbing 
knives being aristocratic. It’s too good.” 

“We’re making domestic work fashionable in 
Depford, and that was one thing we wanted to 
achieve,” said Kathleen, quietly. 

It was true. 
work, even to its worst drudging details, was the 
rage in the village. Mrs. Whitney’s books were 
in greater demand than ever, and the strife was 





nary piece of domestic work. 


For the next six months house- 


to see who could accomplish the most extraordi- | 


It was a bright thought of Meg and Kathleen 
|to take to themselves and their Regent Street 
| friends the more undesirable offices, while the 
| poorer girls were put in the pleasant positions. 

I said the members of the Club were on hand 
at seven o’clock. ‘“There’s nothing like taking 
time by ‘the fetlock,’ as that blessed Miss Alcott 
says,’’ quoth Meg, as she marshalled her forces. 
“Here we have two good hours before any out- 
sider can come in, and it will be our own fault if 
we don’t learn our parts. Now, then, Fanny 
Welch, you’ll please to take your saleswomen 
to the tables. Winny, walk your set into the 
| dining-hall. Kate, marshal the reserved corps 
| in the dressing-room, and let all the cooks report 
| at once to Kathy and I in the kitchen.” 
Grammar wrong, Meg, but never mind. No 





| girl of sixteen ever showed a higher talent for 


‘I know, Therese; but mother says every one | such things, and darn stockings on the spot; but | “J filled a feather-bed, yesterday,” cried Alma, | administration than you, that day. At nine 
“ght to be able to do it. Gran’mamma knew a! look, it lacks only fifteen minutes of bell-time. | in high glee one August day; and Meg retorted o’clock every girl in the hall—and the Club in- 


lish, She came to Canada with her husband, 


How are we to begin?” 


Yonce, and she was of noble blood, too—Eng- Let’s plan for organizing, Kathleen, you’re wise. | with,— 


“You can never guess what ['m going to do 


Who Was a military man, and they met with re-' “I know no more than you do; but I should! next week. Make soap!” and to hear her voice, 


| cluded a hundred, from all parts of Depford— 
| knew where her place was, and was prepared to 
keep it and fill it. 
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From nine to ten few visitors appeared, and 
those mostly of the venerable half-price order. 
These were welcomed with smiles, of course, but 
all the same the anxious eyes turned towards the 
doors. The door-keepers began to suspect that 
their office was a sinecure. But from ten to 
twelve the people began to come, and such a 
crowd as filed into the hall! It seemed as though 
every man, woman and child in the county had 
resolved to witness this wonderful sight. The 
regular Cattle Fair was nothing to it so far as 
the hall was concerned. 

“There are five hundred names already on the 
dinner list,’’ was the word brought to Meg at half- 
pasteleven. Notices had been posted in all parts 
of the hall requesting the dinner-guests to regis- 
ter their names with the Secretary before noon. 

“Five hundred!” repeated Meg. For a mo- 
ment she looked appalled. “O Kathleen!” and 
the iron spoon fell from her hands, in her con- 
sternation, “I had counted on only four hundred 
at most.”’ 

“Never mind. Come in here and let’s think a 
moment,” and Kathleen dragged Meg into a 
lumber closet and shut the door. In five minutes 
the twain were out with faces serene. 

Meanwhile, in the exhibition hall, every thing 
went briskly on. In one corner, at a great table, 
Julia Elmer and two others were cutting gar- 
ments of all kinds. These were passed to Emily 
Carr, who gave them out to the machine sewers; 
and beside each machine sat two hand-seam- 
stresses, one for basting, a second for finishing. 
Many a garment went from their hands to the 
sale-table and there brought ready market. Kit- 
ty Miller and her sister Nell actually washed and 
ironed half-a-dozen shirts in one of the ante- 
rooms, and they did it well, too. 

There was, besides, the usual array of bread, 
butter and cheese, with a committee of practical 

*aeners to award premiums. As_ there 

*” the Club, vegetables and fruit 

the array of home-made 

the deficiency. 

»rmer commen- 

dation than the .c.” This was 

tended by six girls and ,. red with stockings 

whose darning was an art; with trowsers whose 

re-seating and knee-patching were something to 

remember; with every kind of mending, in short, 

even to a brown cashmere sack, a rent in which 

Kathleen had darned with her own fine brown 

hair. The result was a decoration rather than a 
flaw. 

At one o’clock the dining-hall was thrown 
open, and two hundred guests sat down to the 
first tables. The bill of fare included all kinds 
of cold meats, with warm vegetables and oysters 
cooked in the kitchen under the direction of Meg 
and Kathleen. The dishes were well cooked, and 
the waiters were so numerous that no one was 
compelled to go unserved. At three o’clock 
Judge Clark, with his smiling face, rose and ad- 
dressed the guests on this wise: 

“T am desired to inform you that four hundred 
and fifty persons have already dined here to-day, 
and as this number far exceeds the most san- 
guine expectations of our hostesses, they are 
compelled now to fall back on the home-cookery, 
and it is for this reason that I have risen to ex- 
plain. Iam happy to assure you that all will be 
fed, and that there shall be no delay.” 

There was none, for Kathleen and Meg had 
long before sent three express wagons scouring 
the village after eatables, and although no res- 
taurant had been invaded, every home of every 
member of the Club had been visited, and the 
guests dining after three were indebted to these 
foraging wagons for their dinner. 

As to the second day’s dinner, many a house- 
hold was roused and the fire lighted in its cook- 
ing-stove at three o’clock Wednesday morning. 
And the second day was like the first, only a 
still greater success. And when the end came, 
and the funds in the treasury were counted out 
to the committee, there went up from the Club 
such a cheer as the old hall never heard before. 

“Ts Clarky awake? Will it quite kill herif we 
go up to her so late?” 


clothin, 
I suppose nie 


This was the voice of Meg at Judge Clark’s 
door Wednesday night at eleven o’clock. Her 
brother was waiting at the gate with the pony- 
carriage, having driven his sister, and Kathleen, 
and Therese, over from the hall. 

“No. Alma is wide awake. You can go up,” 
said Mrs. Clark, and led the way. 

“O Clarky, you can’t think! It has been— 
Why, Alma, how you do look, with your face all 
red and swollen! Never mind, I dare say I 
looked ten times worse. It has been such a suc- 
cess; and we've voted to have it every year.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Therese, “and our motto is 


going to be, ‘Esto perpetua,’ and we've decided 
to bequeath this Club, as a precious legacy, to 
our grandchildren.” 

“And the moncy,” said Kathleen, at last, in 
her quiet manner, although, like the others, she 
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brought a pair of flushed cheeks and very 
bright, dilated eyes, “the money isto be set apart 
for our Young People’s Library that we’ve wished | 
for so long and despaired of so thoroughly. | 
Think of that, dear.”’ 

“Yes,” exclaimed Therese, ‘‘and you, Ally, had 
the premium for hand sewing; and I—only fancy 
it—for brown bread. Mercy on us! I never have 
had measles, and I’d forgotten it till this instant. 
No matter. The Fairis through, and I shall have 
time for measles or any thing else. So good- | 
night, dear.” | 


—— OO 


WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT. 


If you’ve any task to do, 

Let me whisper, friend, to you, 
Say it. 

If you’ve any thing to say, 

True and needed, - or nay, 
Say it. 


If you’ve any thing to love, 
As a blessing from above, 
ve it. 

If you’ve any thing to give, 

That another’s joy may live, 
Give it. 

If you know what torch to light, 

Guiding others through the night, 
Light it. 

If you’ve any debt to pay, 

Rest you neither night nor day, 
Pay it. 


If you’ve any grief to meet 
At the loving father’s feet, 
Meet it. 


If you're given light to see 
What a child of God should be, 
See it. 


Whether life be bright or drear, 

There’s a message, sweet or clear, 

Whispered down to every ear, 
Hear it. 





For the Companion. 
CRACKIE AND REEKIE. 


On the rugged coast of Scotland lies a rude lit- 
tle village composed mostly of the cottages of 
herring-fishers, and their sheds for cleaning, salt- 
ing and packing. 

Half a century ago there were two wild fellows 
there who were boon companions. They were 
Donald Graham, the son of “auld Tybbie,” who 
made grave-clothes, or, as she called them, “deed 
claes;” and Sandy Gray, whose father was a well- 
to-do old man in the herring trade. One loved 
horses and the other the water. 

Donald always carried a long-lashed whip in 
his hand, cracking it as he went. If he could 
find an old horse to drive, he was happy, and 
when he could not, he put up with a donkey; 
and if no one would trust him with that, he would 
drive any man’s pigs to market for the pleasure 
of cracking his lash about the ears of the harm- 
less creatures, 

He went by the name of “Donald Crack,” or 
“Crackie.”’ He took the whip to church, to wed- 
dings and to funerals, and sometimes he forgot 
himself and cracked it when silence would have 
been more appropriate. 

Sandy spent his time going to fairs and races, 
and in smoking. As he always had a pipe in his 
mouth, he was called Reekie (Smokey). He 
vowed he wouldn’t kill himself with work as long 
as the sea was full of herring, and he had a 
father and three brothers to catch and cure 
them. 

Auld Tybbie had plead with and prayed for 
her “‘puir, lost laddie”’ till her heart had failed. 
She now sat up working far into the night, 
clanking her “dead-irons’” (pinking-irons), wail- 
ing out mournful ditties, and watching for the 
step of her son and the crack of his whip. 

A fine herring-smack, gayly painted, once fell 
into the hand of old Peter Gray; and as a last 
hope of making a man of Sandy, he offered to | 
give it to him if he would run it to the “fishing- 
grounds,” as they call the waters where the her- 
ring abounded. 

He accepted the offer on condition that 
“Crackie’ might go with him as mate; and 
Crackie replied that, “with plenty o’ cards and 
tobacco, and now and then a sup o’ whiskey, 
and a right to lay his lash on the back o’ auld 
ocean, he would put through a trip or two to get 
some money.” 

One bright morning, just as the sun was rising, 
these wild fellows set off, with “a crew of a man 
and a boy,’’ followed by the prayers of the good 
and the anxious, and the hurrahs of the village 
boys. 

Temptations are always at hand for those who 
are ready to fall into them, just as the hook falls 
into the gaping mouth beneath it. 

The first day passed merrily, and just at night- 
fall they saw a brig, which they justly guessed 
to be from the coast of France, waiting for the 
darkness to hide a cargo of brandy in some of 
the almost inaccessible caves of the coast. 

She had laid there since the day before, watch- 
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pilot the brig; and now the captain was in dis- 
may lest he might fall in with the excisemen, 
who were usually on the alert there for smug- 
glers. 

When he saw Sandy’s smack, the John 
O’Groat’s House, lying becalmed almost within 
hail, he ordered two sailors to row out with a 
present of brandy, “‘to see if they were true men.” 

And they proved true in this unholy sense of 
the word. They consented to row all night in 
the interests of the smugglers, and helped to stow 
away a valuable cargo in the “Witch’s Cave,” a 


place frequented only by reckless fellows like 


themseives. 

Wearied with rowing, they returned to the 
smack, put her head towards the fishing-grounds, 
left the boy at the helm, and turned into their 
berths for rest. 

Scarcely were they asleep when the boy, 
startled by a sudden flaw of wind, and the roll- 
ing and pitching of the smack, ran forward to 
take in sail. As he did so, he stumbled and fell 
over a man, lying wet and cold on the deck as if 
dead, with the struggling light of day falling on 
his ghastly, upturned face! 

The boy’s shrieks brought the men to the deck 
in an instant. 

“He’s na a mon at a’ but just a dream or a vis- 
ion!” cried Donald. “Do ye see aught, Sandy ?” 

“Ay, I see plain—a—dead mon, as wet as if he 
had e’en now come up from the bottom o’ the 
sea,”’ replied Sandy. 

Sandy stooped and put his ear to the man’s 
heart. ‘“He’s not dead!” he cried; “the heart 
gi’es now and then a faint leap;” and taking the 
head of the stranger on his knee, he cried in his 
ear,— 

“Neebor, what ails ye? and where cam’ ye 
from ?”? 

But there was no reply. 

Soon Donald appeared with a flask of brandy, 
which he put to the stranger’s lips. The effort 
to swallow roused him from his stupor, and he 
said in a hollow tone, fixing his eyes first on one 
and then on the other,— 

“O lads, lads, yours are evil ways! If you had 
been on your boat like honest men, you might 
have saved the life of a fellow-man! If it’s gold 
you want, you’ll find it here,” laying his white 
hand on his breast. “Take it for your own and 
turn to the Lord. Bury me in the earth, the 
peaceful earth. Hush, now, and let me sleep!” 

And his sleep was the sleep of death. 

The affrighted crew stood pale and _ terror- 
stricken in presence of the dead as the sun broke 
in glory, and cast a purple and golden light on 
the sails and the waters about them. There was 
a moment’s silence, and then Donny said,— 

“He’s a gentleman, that’s easy seen; and he 
said there was gold on him. Shall we search for 
it now?” 

“Pm aulder than ye, lads; tak’ my advice!” 
cried the man who acted as both cook and com- 
mon sailor, and who had been charged by 
Sandy’s father to “ha’ an eye ower the lads.” 
“Put about now for home, leavin’ the poor gen- 
tleman just where he is. Tell the whole story, 
and let the ’thorities look into the matter; else 
they’ll say ye murdered and robbed him afore ye 
brought him to land.” 

“Ye are a wise auld lad, Willie, and we'll just 
*bide yer decision.” 

“The auld folk at home will say the Lord 
rained him down as a reprover o’ yer sin. Mind 
ye, I had na hand in the smuggling save what ye 
bid me take!” said Willie. 

“Put head about and mak’ for land, for I can- 
na’ live wi’ this deed man afore my eyes. I 
might ha’ saved his life if ’'d been in my right 
place! Willie, I’m afeared o’ death and afeared 
o’ God!” cried Sandy. “These deed -eyes will 
ne’er be taken off my heart!” 

Then Donald, the rough, selfish fellow, was 
moved, and tears dropped from his eyes as he 
gazed on the lifeless remains of the stranger. 

“Ah, Sandy!” he cried, “I wish the auld folk 
were here to pray for us. Who knows but this 
man’s life will be writ’ down in the great book 
ag’in us? Put her before the wind and hoist all 
sail, Willie!” 

There was great commotion in the village when 
the John O’Groat’s House was seen with all 
sail spread, returning so soon, and the friends of 
the reckless lads rushed to the beach to learn 

what ill had befallen them. 

Honest old Peter and his friends uncovered 
their heads and stood on deck listening to the 
tale of Willie, who, for wise reasons, was chosen 
speaker, till the proper authorities appeared with 
the parish minister at their head. 

When the gold was mentioned, several old men 
shook their heads and looked piercingly into the 
eyes of “Crackie’ and “Reekie,’ as if they 
doubted the story. 

“Men do na come by miracle on to a deck thus 


- — - —- a 
eyes when he fell there, lads?’ asked the 

ter. 

There was a dead silence for a moment, and 
every eye in the crowd was upon Donald and 
Sandy, and they both felt that the brand of ty, 
murderer was on them. At length Sandy, who 
was more careless than hardened, burst into tears 
and cried, in the words of Cain, “My sin hag 
found me out! The Lord forgive us, but we 
were awa’ sinning agin the Lord and the Crown, 
and now they’ll say we’re murderers as well as 
smugglers!” 

And then he told the whole story, and offerej 
to give himself up to justice for aiding the eq. 
traband traders. 

All the townspeople pitied the youths they hag 
known from the cradle; and even the officers fej; 
that seizing the brandy would relieve their cop. 
sciences without arresting them. 

Auld Willie and the boy took a solemn oath, 
with their hands on the brow of the dead, tha 
his gold was given to the men; and then the off. 
cers opened his vest and found a leather belt 
filled with good English gold, a hundred goy. 
ereigns. 

Some one in the crowd whispered, “Luck for 
them!”’ But old Peter Gray cried out, “Not a 
grain of the gold shall they touch! Let it be 
given to the poor o’ the town, and let them put 
their hands to honest work and turn unto the 
Lord; for who can tell but He sent His servant to 
bring them to repentance with his dying breath?” 

And so it proved. As Sandy had said, the eyes 
of the dying man were never off his heart nor his 
words out of his ear; and he had no peace till he 
left his old, useless life. Donald was always 
easily influenced by him, and although not so 
conscious of his wrong-doing, followed his track 
and became an honest man and a comfort to his 
mother. 

They soon set sail again for the herring. 
grounds, and carried on a successful ‘trade; but 
they never heard of the smugglers, and never 
knew the mystery of the man who had saved 
them and whom they might have saved. The 
opinion of many was that he had fallen from 
some vessel and had mounted their deck in their 
absence! 

The five hundred dollars so strangely given 
was made the nest-egg for a widow’s fund in C,; 
and as generous men abroad, on hearing the 
strange story, added to it, it is to-day a blessing 
to many a poor woman, whose husband is lost 
off the coast in stormy weather, and is sometimes 
playfully called ‘The Crackie and Reekie Fund.” 


———<“o"""- 
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For the Companion. 
A MISTAKE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“A traveller wants supper and lodging, mum,” 
said Thomas, the hostler, putting his head in at the 
kitchen door. 

“Where is he?’ said Mrs. Wing, the landlady, 
turning her attention from the turkey she was skew- 
ering, to Thomas. 

‘““He’s out seeing to his horse; he came a-hore 
back,’’ said Thomas. 

“Well, he must be in a strait, to be abroad hore 
back such a night as this. Does he look to be much? 
Shall I need to put myself out for him?” 

““No’m, I guess not. He looks to me to be rathet 
a rough un.” 

“So much the better. Stop a minute, Thomas,” ss 
that young man was about to shut the door; “did he 
say nothing of where he was from, or where he ws 
going?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Didn’t he tell you his name?” , 

“I understood him to say his name was Potts, 
said Thomas. . 

“Potts! it’s a terrible low name. I knew a womal 
named Potts once, and she always would scald het 
pickles in a brass-kettle all I could say or do. ‘It’s 
poison, rank poison,’ I used to tell her; but it made 
no more impression on her than if I had talked to 
the moon. Well, Thomas, show this Mr. Potts i. 
Wonder if he’s avy relation to the Mrs. Potts! 
knew.” 

Ina few minutes the traveller appeared, and 
Mrs. Wing took a rapid survey of him, she concluded 
that Thomas was quite correct in his estimate, au 
that he was indeed a “rough un.” 

His trowsers, which were tucked into his boots 
were much splashed with mud, and when he ™ 
moved his rubber cape, she saw that his gray st! 
was torn in several places. / 

But you are not to understand that our gracious 
landlady stared impertinently, while she was mak- 
ing these observations. She understood her busi- 
ness too well for that. She took it all in while sb 
was saying, blandly,— 

“Good-evening, Mr. Potts. A wild night. You 
want supper and lodgings, Thomas tells mes but 
don’t know as you'll be willing to put up with ou 
accommodations.” 

“No trouble about that, madam,” said the travel 
ler. 

“The truth is, I’m expecting the Governor and 
suite here to-morrow, and I’ve got all my spa 
rooms ready for them,” said Mrs. Wing. «pl & 
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«Any thing. I’m not particular,” said the trav- 
eller. 

“No, you don’t look to be,” (aside.) “May be 
you've heard that Gov. Powers is in this part of the 
State?” (aloud.) 

«Yes, I saw something of it in the papers,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Potts. 

«You wont mind sitting in the kitchen, I s’pose. 
You see I’ve got the wood laid in the fore-room all 
ready to light when the Governor comes, and every 
thing in apple-pie order, and I can’t bear to go and 
litter it up again.” 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Potts. “I assure you I’d 
rather stay here than to be shut up in the parlor all 
by myself.” 

And indeed the kitchen did present an appearance 
not at all uninviting to a weary traveller. The cook- 


. ing-stove and brick oven were both aglow; the ta- 


ples were covered with meats and pastry—some hay- 
ing just come from the oven, and some just awaiting 
anentrance to that fiery cavern. Mrs. Wing, as I 
have already intimated, was manipulating a turkey. 
Maxy, her son and heir, was tantalizing the cat with 
one of the turkey’s legs tied toa string, which he now 
Jowered within an inch of her nose, and then jerked 
up into the air causing her to spring three times her 
length for it, while Keziah, the pretty maid-of-all- 
work, sat in the corner, stoning raisins. 

But ata word from her mistress, Keziah put aside 
the raisins and set about preparing the stranger’s 
supper. This she did by turning up a leaf of the ta- 
ble standing against the side of the house, and plac- 
ing upon it an abundance of cold meut, vegetables, 
bread and pie, accompanied by a steaming cup of tea. 

“] hope you'll excuse us if we don’t do things in 
great style to-night. You see how it is.” 

“No apologies, Mrs. Wing. You’ve given me a 
supper fit for the Governor.” 

«Q la, now, not quite, but I trust nobody ever gets 
any victuals at my table but what’s good and whole- 
some, if nothing else. Waiton yourself, Mr. Potts.” 

“Certainly, ma’am,’’ said the stranger, drawing a 
chair to the table and attacking the food before him 
with a right good will. While he was thus engaged, 
Thomas thrust his head in at the door again. 

“Which of the biddies shall it be? I’m ready to 
wring their necks now,”’ said he. 

“Tll come and see,” said Mrs. Wing. 

“Don’t kill old speckle-back. She’s the best layer 
in the lot,” suid Keziah, following her mistress; but 
at the door occurred a little pantomime which 
caused a moment’s delay. 

Mrs. Wing pointed to Mr. Potts and formed two 
words with her lips, which seemed to be, “the 
spoons ;”” and Keziah, pointing to the pantry-door, 
aswered in the same manner, “I turned the key.” 

Then they left the room, and Maxy bounded after 
them, crying, ‘I want to see the biddies killed. You 
sid Imight see the biddies killed.” 

“So they take me for a thief,’ said Mr. Potts, 
smiling, for although no word had been spoken, he 
had rightly interpreted what passed between the two 
Women, as signifying a fear that he would steal the 
spoons, 

Presently Maxy came back, dragging the turkey’s 
leg after him. 

“Well, sonny, have they killed the biddies?” 
asked Mr. Potts. 

“No, they wouldn’t let me stay; they never will 
let me do any thing; that’s ’cause I’m a boy. When 
I'ma man I'll wring all their necks without asking 
leave;” but whether this savage threat referred to 
the persons who would not “let him do any thing,’ 
orto some future race of biddies, was not clear. 

Mr. Potts langhed, but said nothing until he had 
finished his supper; then wheeling his chair about, 
he remarked,— 

“So the Governor’s coming to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Are you going to wait and see him?” 

‘T've seen him a great many times,” said Mr. 
Potts, 

“You have! How does he look?” queried Maxy. 

“Some persons think he looks a little like me,” 
said Mr. Potts. 

“Like you!” cried Maxy, laughing uproarously. 

“What if I should tell you asecret? What if I 
should tell you that I am the Governor?” asked Mr. 
Potts, 

Maxy put his thumb on his nose, waved his fingers 
and winked one eye, as much as to say, “Tell that to 
the marines,’ but vouchsafed no other reply. 

“So you wouldn’t believe me, hey?” 

“What do you think Keziah says?” asked Maxy, 
‘swering his question with another. 

— can’t guess, I’m sure; something flattering, I 

lope,” 

“She says she don’t believe but what you’re old 
Pete Caliph. But then you aint, ’cause he’s been 
dead ever so long. Keziah’s a ninny.” 

“And who was this Pete Caliph?” 

“O,he killed somebody once, but they didn’t hang 
him, I don’t know why. And he used to come 
Nong once every year; and Keziah says he hada 
long beard just like yours; but that’s nothing, a 
800d many folks have beards, ma’am says so.” 

“Sensible woman, your mother. By the way, can 
_ me how she knew the Governor was com- 

th he writ, I guess; he or somebody else.” 

bg you think many people know it?” 

Soon my, yes, everybody; and the band’s going to 
- out, and there’s going to be a procession and 

¥ just like Fourth of July.” 

Um, pleasant, truly,’ muttered Mr. Potts. 

— the conversation was interrupted by the en- 
thet of Mrs, Wing and Keziah, and Maxy was sent 


§ 
hortly after, Mr. Potts followed, being conducted 
room by Mrs, Wing, who apologized for the 
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small back chamber to which she was obliged to con- 
sign him, by repeating her statement that all the best 
rooms had been put in order for the Governor and 
his suite.” 

“Very well, very well. You can let me have an 
early breakfast, I suppose ?”” 

“As early as you please.” 

“Seven o’clock, then.” 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
Mr. Potts departed, leaving a letter behind him, 
however, which excited not a little curiosity, for it 
was directed to the Governor’s aide. 

“What can it mean?” said Mrs, Wing, eyeing the 
superscription through her spectacles. 

The meaning was explained quite soon enough for 
her peace of mind, for when, upon the arrival of the 
expected party, the letter was handed to the aide, he 
looked it over and remarked,— 

“So the Governor has stolen a march upon us 
again; he stopped here last night, and has already 
gone along.” 

Yes, it was true; the Governor, who had been 
among the mountains a week or two, had run away 
from his companions in order to escape a public 
demonstration. He had not, however, at first in- 
tended to deceive his landlady as to his identity, and 
had given his real name to Thomas, but finding that 
he had been misunderstood, he allowed himself to 
pass for Mr. Potts, instead of Mr. Powers. 

Mrs. Wing’s feelings I leave you to imagine; but 
Maxy was loud in his boasts that he was the only one 
to whom the Governor had confided his secret. 


—————+99—___——_ 


For the Companion. 


MY FIRST BUFFALO HUNT. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 

One beautiful September morning a party of five 
men started from Omaha for the purpose of having 
a buffalo hunt upon the plains. 
As neither of us had any experience in hunting 
buffalo, we decided to visit the Pawnee Village, 
upon the south bank of the Platte River, about forty 
miles from Omaha, and procure two or three of their 
best hunters to accompany us on the trip. This was 
done quite as much to enable us to see their manner 
of hunting these animals with the bow and arrow as 
for the purpose of securing guides to the best buf- 
falo range. 
We had taken care to provide ourselves with good 
riding horses, and a strong wagon in which to carry 
our provisions, &c., for the trip. 
Our first encampment was made at the crossing of 
the Elkhorn River near “Stienberger’s Claim,’ and 
the next day about noon we reached the banks of the 
Platte. ° 
This is a very wide and shallow stream, not nav- 
igable, and exceedingly difficult to ford on ac- 
count of the peculiar nature of its bottom, which is 
composed entirely of quicksand. So uncertain and 
dangerous is the bed of this stream that if a wagon is 
permitted to stop for a moment while crossing it, the 
shifting sands settle around the vehicle so closely 
that it seems almost an impossibility to start it 
again. 
We felt no uneasiness, however, as one of our 
men assured us he was familiar with the ford, and 
boldly started into the stream. The remainder of the 
party with the wagon followed at a safe distance be-. 
hind. 
Our guide had hardly reached a point fifty yards 
from the shore before it became evident that he had 
mistaken the ford! It was too late to return with 
the wagon. The only course to pursue was to en- 





deavor to finda ford forit! This, after a thorough 
wetting, we succeeded in doing, and finally man- 
aged to reach the opposite bank in safety. We pre- 
sented a most woebegone appearance as we scram- 
bled, one after another, upon the shore. 

A good fire, however, soon dried our clothing and 
soothed our tempers. After this, a ride of a couple 
of miles through the bottom lands brought us to the 
line of bluffs, among which we expected to find the 
home of the Pawnee Indians. 

We soon saw the village nestled in a beautiful val- 
ley between two high bluffs, and as we reached the 
top and looked down upon it, the sight was a charm- 
ing one indeed. 

In this village there were some ninety lodges. Be- 
fore the door of each lodge a little fire was burning, 
from which the smoke gracefully curled, giving a 
blueish tint to the clear atmosphere; this added an 
almost indescribable beauty to the view, making it 
look almost like a scene of enchantment. 

Our dreams were soon dispelled, however, by the 
barking of a hundred dogs, and the unusual degree 
of activity that was apparent in the village warned 
us that our approach had been discovered. We at 
once started upon the trail that led down into 
the valley. Numbers of the Indians came out to 
meet us with many protestations of delight. Each 
endeavored to be the first to prefer his request for 
a little “whisk or baca’’ (whiskey or tobacco). 

Upon arriving in the village we immediately paid 
a visit to “Spotted Horse,” the principal chief of the 
tribe, whom we found arrayed in a bran-new blanket 
and new mocasins, ready to receive us. 

We gave the reasons for our visit, and asked per- 
mission for two or three of his best hunters to accom- 
pany us upon our trip. 

He heard us to the end, all the time maintaining a 
dignified silence. Then he intimated that fora suit- 

able consideration he himself might accompany us 
with four or five of his braves. The best range, he 
said, was on the head waters of the big Blue, where 
there was “buffalo heap,”’ but unfortunately it lay 
within the lines of the Otoe tribe, and he feared, 





should he do so, the Otoes would make war upon him. 


We finally induced him, however, to accompany 
us; and one item of the contract between us was 
that he and his men should be allowed all the skins 
of the animals that might be killed, and as much of 
the meat as they cared to take. 

We moved out of the village about a mile to camp 
for the night, as a matter of precaution against losing 
any of our stock, for the Pawnees are wonderfully 
adroit horse-thieves. Nothing occurred during the 
night to disturb us, and early on the following morn- 
ing our party, augmented by the addition of five Ind- 
ians, left for the hunting-ground. 

We rode all day over a beautiful rolling prairie 
without seeing any game save an occasional wolf or 
prairie-dog. 

The following day we had been on our horses but 
a short time when one of the Indians, who was riding 
as a scout in advance of the party, came in and re- 
ported fresh buffalo tracks. 

“Spotted Horse” at once suggested that it would 
be well for me to change horses with one of his 
braves, as their ponies were all trained to hunt the 
buffalo, while it was frequently the case that horses 
seeing a herd for the first time, become unmanage- 
able and refused to follow in the chase. 

Thanking the chief for his suggestion, I at once 
made the change, somewhat to the amusement of my 
companions. They could see no good reason for it, 
but I kept my own counsel and mounted the little 
pony. The animal was rather poor in flesh, but gave 
evidence of possessing good pluck. 

In a couple of hours we sighted a herd of six bulls, 
quietly feeding in a ravine at our left. No sooner 
were they seen than we all started forthem. They 
at once took fright and ran furiously. I now realized 
the wisdom of the chief’s suggestion. The American 
horses absolutely refused to join in the chase. No 
application of whip or spur could make them follow 
the buffalo. On the other hand, the mere sight of 
the herd acted like inspiration upon the ponies, who 
dashed wildly towards it, the pony 1 was riding abso- 
lutely taking the lead. 

To my alarm and consternation, he rushed up by 
the side of a huge bull, with which he seemed deter- 
mined to have a neck-and-neck race. As soon as I 
realized my position, I drew my revolver and dis- 
charged one of the chambers into the creature’s 
flank. . 

The moment the report of my pistol was heard, the 
pony, not being used to the sound of fire-arms so near 
his ears, wheeled with the rapidity of lightning. In 
a second I was sprawling on the ground within a few 
feet of an infuriated bull. The pony galloped wild- 
ly over the plain, with my carbine fastened to the 
saddle on his back. 

To get upon my feet and hurry out of such a dan- 
gerous neighborhood was the work of an instant, for 
to my disturbed vision the glimpse which I caught 
of that bull while I was lying upon the ground made 
him appear as large as an elephant, 

A few moments later and I had the pleasure of 
standing by his lifeless body, for one of the Indians, 
seeing my unpleasant predicament, now came to the 
rescue, and with an arrow brought the huge mon- 
ster to the ground. 

The Pawnees with their bows and arrows killed 
the entire herd of six buffaloes, while not one of our 
party save myself, succeeded in getting even a shot 
at one of them, so completely had the men lost con- 
trol of their horses. 

That night we had a supper of buffalo meat, broiled 
over the coals. It was eaten with a relish unknown 
to those who sit at the bountifully-provided tables 
spread in more civilized countries. We found the 





steak was simply delicious. While its texture was 
somewhat coarser than beef, it was far more juicy, 
and had a much finer flavor. 

The next morning another herd of several hundred 
were sighted. Our experience of the day before had 
given us an unfavorable opinion of Indian tactics in 
our hunt, and we now resolved to try “still hunting.” 

Leaving our horses at a safe distance, we stole as 
quietly as possible upon the herd. I managed, by ex- 
ercising the greatest caution, to get within good 
range, and taking deliberate aim at a fine, fat cow, 
fired. To my delight, I saw her drop upon her knees 
and then fall upon the ground, Creeping up until 1 
got behind her prostrate body, I soon brought down 
another. What seemed singular was the fact that 
the herd paid no attention whatever to the sound of 
our rifles, nor did they appear to heed the havoc our 
shots were making among their numbers until one of 
our party, in his excitement, arose to his feet that 
he might obtain better aim. He was seen by an old 
bull, who immediately dashed at him, evidently in- 
tending to trample him under foot. For an instant 
I thought the man was lost, for the entire herd start- 
ed in wild confusion. 

Just then “Spotted Horse,” who was lying con- 
cealed near by, sent an arrow with unerring precis- 
ion into the huge mass of flesh. The bull staggered, 
but kept on towards his enemy as though determined 
upon revenge. Miller wheeled suddenly and got out 
of the animal’s way. The monster soon gave a con- 
vulsive bound and sank upon his knees powerless. 

The rest of the herd galloped off over the plain 
with a rumbling noise that sounded like thunder, 
their huge, shaggy, lion-like fronts, dangling beards, 
open mouths and hanging tongues making any thing 
but an agreeable picture to contemplate. 

Nineteen dead buffaloes were the result of the 
morning’s hunt, and the Indians immediately went 
to work with a will to turn the great carcasses upon 
their bellies, so that they might remove the skins and 
cut out the tongues, tenderloin and hump -ribs. 
These are considered the choicest portions of the 
meat. 

They then cut the meat from the bones into strips, 





preparatory to drying it for use in winter. But I 


~ 


have not space allowe* me here to give the details 
of the remainderof tne day's hunt with the Pawnees. 
Suttice it to say that the party killed between sixty 
and seventy buffaloes. We salted and carried the 
tongues into the settlement with us as trophies of our 
good fortune. 

One thing greatly surprised me during this hunt, 
and that was the dexterity and power with which the 
Pawnees wielded their bows and arrows. I repeated- 
ly saw them drive an arrow thirty inches in length 
almost out of sight into the body of a buffalo, and in 
one or two instances saw an arrow pass through an 
animal and come out on the other side, 

As this was my first experience in buffalo hunting, 
I have always regarded it with great satisfaction, and 
am confident that my readers will agree with me that 
for “greenhorns”’ it was a most successful one. 





THE NEW WASHINGTON ART 
GALLERY. 


From a Correspondent. 


At last we of Washington have an Art Gallery! 
The fact ought to rejoice every American. 

«Where are your pictures? your statues?” asked 
visitors. 

Well, we took them to the Capitol to see the “wild 
Injun with the big ball on his head,” to our very few 
excellent picture shops, to our squares with their 
bronze horses. To-day we can usher them into as 
fine an interior as any city can boast, where the light 
is excellent, the architecture good, and paintings 
that will compare favorably with any similar col- 
lection. They were donated by Mr. Corcoran, 
whom may all lovers of art bless for generations to 
come. 

You have never seen Mr. Corcoran, perhaps, You 
will see him presently, after we mount this wide, 
perfect staircase. There he is,a man handsomer 
than many a youth of twenty, with his bright eyes, 
finely colored face, white hair and beard, and beau- 
tiful smile. If you wish you may shake hands with 
him, and the hand you grasp has done only kindly 
deeds for these many years. 

Look at his Louise HoME, filled with sweet, fad- 
ed, grateful old faces; listen to his almost countless 
deeds of benevolence, that the newspapers never 
have heralded to the world, and then be thankful 
that you have felt the clasp of fingers always ready 
to mete out blessings to the poor and needy. 

I often think how strangely his splendid home 
must look to him, stripped of all these squares of 
rare color. Many—nearly all of the pictures and the 
statuary—have been for years in his own private col- 
lection. How unusual it must seem, as he looks up- 
on the bare walls that have been so long a delight 
and refreshment! No wonder he is often found in 
our new Gallery, where every beautiful picture must 
seem like an old friend. 

We leave the dear old man whom everybody de- 
lights to honor, and look with the moving throngs 
upon the lovely scenes on every hand. 

One lingers before a pathetic picture of “The Lost 
Dogs.” There are two of them,—neither beauties of 
their kind. They are lank, and brown, and common- 
place. The snow has fallen thickly, hiding the road 
and draping the forest trees. Perhaps the master is 
also lost somewhere in the heart of the woods. The 
almost human expression in the faces of the dogs, 
one of which lays its head against the breast of the 
other, gives one a sudden and painful sympathy. 

The next notable picture is the “Talking Well.” 
You listen to the customary ejaculations, “How 
sweet!” “How pretty!” and you almost feel like giv- 
ing an opinion yourself. Why should you not as 
well as yonder silly little school-girl in pink ribbons, 
who tosses her yellow hair coquettishly, and express- 
es herself with all the decision of a Master of Arts? 
The girl in the picture is leaning upon the pitcher 
that has just been filled to the brim. Hers is a 
charming figure, simply arrayed, without pannier, 
chignon or ruffles. The sun lights up her crimson 
bodice, and the saucy fellow who bends over the 
low wall, in slashed, scarlet jacket, and jaunty cap 
and feather, ought to have his ears boxed. 

Many more delightful pictures come in view as we 
move slowly down the hall. One of these is “Milton 
playing the Organ before Cromwell and his family, 
and the Society of the Commonwealth.” Milton is 
in the blush of youth,—the organ stands out from the 
picture with lifelike distinctness. The children lis- 
ten with the rest, except one kitten-like little girl, 
who frolics on the floor, her laughing face a veri- 
table sunbeam. Just beyond her a basket of flowers 
is overturned on the carpet, and roses and lilies 
brighten the foreground with rare bits of color. 

All this I enjoyed even while my friend was con- 
tinually pulling at my sleeve and calling my atten- 
tion to an embroidered costume, that was going the 
rounds of the room, attracting many admiring eyes. 

“You ought to see it, it certainly must have been 
imported,” she whispered, regardless of ny wish to 
study the picture before me; “I never saw such em- 
broidery in my life.” 

Finally [had to look,and to pronounce that the 
costume was faultless, but to parade it in such a 
place was a mistake. 





The lady and the gentleman with her seemed to be 
| quite aware of the stir they were making among ad- 

miring Americans, for of course they were English. 

Presently they paused before a fine large painting by 

Gerome, “The Dead Cesar,” representing the great 
| man as left utterly alone by his assassins, his chair 
fallen, his robes blood-stained, the wide, marble- 
paved Senate ¢hamber dusty and deserted, the pil- 
lars sprinkled with blood, the circlet of golden leaves 
fallen from his brow, a gloomy, awful, but perfect 
scene of crime and loneliness, 
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Our travelled gentleman elevated his.eye-glass; 
the lady also lifted hers. 

“Wather fine,” lisped Dundreary, as if his 
tongue had a kink in it. 
“A dweadful picture,” was the languid reply. 


“This ewowd is decidedly unpleasant,” Te- | 
“Pd much wather | 
There are even bwack people | 


sumed he of the eye-glass. 
come by myself. 


here!—a vewy mixed wabble. If you glance 


down the room you will actually see a coachman ; 


looking at the pictures,—a coachman in livery! 
It is weally too bad!” 

“Isn’t this fun?’ whispered my friend, laugh- 
ing. 

“IT have seen much better pictures, too ;—noth- ! 
ing to be compared to what we find on the Con- 
tinent,’’ he continued, in a little louder tone. 

“And what are these to the Louvre?” queried 
the embroidered polonaise. 

“O, nothing at all,—not to be mentioned, of 
course; but what can one expect in America? 
Art has seareely obtained a foothold, you know.” 

“Yea, verily,” said my friend, sotto voce. 

“Don’t you wish you had been to the Louvre?” | 
whispered a mischievous school-girl to her chum. 
“Then we should know how to despise Ameri- | 
can art as it should be.” | 

I think the dandy heard her; Tam certain that | 
he led the Parisian polonaise rapidly away from | 
that part of the room, away from one of Chureh’s | 
beautiful pictures, which I should like to see any | 
English or French artist excel, 

On our right stood two young men from the 
county. Now Lalways believed that the exhi- | 
Ditions of extreme rusticity were ex: 
Dut ik 


reerations, 
would be impossible to exaggerate the | 


helplessness of these two persons in the crowd. | 
Mouths and eyes were wide open as they stared, | 


their hands dangling,—pictures of sheepish ad- | 


miration. They stood before a fine picture, rep- | 
resenting a farm-house, In the foreground were 

two pigs with their stately mother rooting 

among the weeds. The old farmer at the door | 
looked at them with a smile of satisfaction, while 
his wife held a rosy babe in her arms. 


“Beant them like pap’s porkers?”’ asked one 
of the young men whose red hair hung down to 
his eyebrows, while his shapeless hat sat jaunt- 
ily on one side. 

The other thrust both hands deep in his pock- 
ets, turned his face a little to the right, with a 
squint of real satisfaction as he answered, after 
a full minute’s deliberation,— 

“Them’s pigs, that’s a fact!” 

It was almost as edifying to watch the crowd 
as to look at the pictures. Old Mrs. Honeybee, 
well known in Washington, was going the rounds 
of the room, intent on finding out who was who. 
She knows the Corcoran collection by heart, and 
can tell her numerous friends where this picture 
hung, and which were poor Mr. C.’s favorites. 

“Bless you, I’ve seen ’em so many times that I 
could describe *em all blindfolded,” she says, 
having recognized a friend in a very stylish man 
in a fur coat. 


| Poor Mrs. Honeybee! If a look could have an- 
nihilated that girl, there would have been no 
more questions from her. Mrs. Honeybee, who 
has two coachmen in livery! and dines with 
Mrs. President Grant as often as once a month! 

One of the most beautiful pictures here is en- 
titled ““Mercy’s Dream.” 

Now ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress’? was the most won- 
derful treat of my childhood. I read it under the 
rafters of an old garret, after finding it at the 
bottom of a worm-eaten chest. 

Don’t I remember the smell of that garret? 
Don’t I hear the patter of the rain upon the roof 
and against the dim little window away above 
my head? The pictures I saw in that matchless 
art gallery I see now, whenever I have a mind to 
recall them. Just listen. 

“T was dreaming that I sat alone in a solitary 
place and was bemoaning of the lowness of my 
heart. Methought I looked up and saw one com- 
ing with wings towards me. So he came directly 
towards me and said,— 

“ ‘Merey, what aileth thee?’ 

“Now when he had heard me make my com- 
plaint, he said,— 

“Peace be to thee.’ 

“And he put a beautiful crown on my head.” 


Now you can fancy what a picture that would 
make. 


Mercy, lovely as a dream, half reclining on the 
greensward, a rapturous expression on her face; 





| above, the angel, whose wings wear the lustre of 


the heavenly land,—in his right hand a crown 


| blazing with precious stones, the radiance of 


which lights up the figure and the surroundings 
with a wonderful brilliancy. 

People do not say much as they stand before 
this picture. Even the school-girls grow less 
flippant. One wouldn’t like to see an embroid- 
ered polonaise and an eye-glass turning r’s into 
w’s as they criticise the “crown diamonds.” 

No, no, leave that picture to silence and 
“sweetly solemn thought.” D. 

ennai 
EVER LIVING. 


Go, strew his ashes to the wind, 
Whose sword or voice has saved mankind. 
And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts them on high? 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 


CAMPBELL. 
———_++oo—_——_ 
“FECKLESS FANNIE.” 


From time to time there have appeared in 
England and Scotland certain eccentric charac- 
ters who, under the pressure of some great mis- 
fortune or disappointment, have forsaken human 
society. Some of these have dwelt alone in soli- 
tary places, while others have wandered home- 
less and often shelterless over the country. 

Such a person was Louisa, or the “Lady of the 
Haystack,” in whose veins was supposed to flow 
the royal blood of the Hapsburgs, and who was 
believed by many to be a half-sister of Marie An- 
toinette, the unfortunate Queen of the French. 
After long concealment in various Austrian cas- 
tles, where she was secretly visited by illustrious 
people, she disappeared from the Continent, but, 
as was supposed, reappeared in England after 
the death of the Austrian Emperor. 

Here she lived for a number of years under a 
haystack in the open fields, only approaching 
human dwellings for food. She was very graceful 
and beautiful, and when asked to enter a dwelling, 
used to reply, with sorrowful dignity, “No; trou- 
ble dwells in houses.” 

The fertile genius and fine fancy of Sir Walter 
Scott have seldom been more happily and effect- 
ively displayed than when depicting the history 
of solitary and eccentric characters. The story 
of “Old Mortality” and that of the “Black 
Dwarf” are among the more conspicuous exam- 
ples of this kind,—strange, weird pictures of 
what is rarely exceptional in human experience. 

There is one very simple and pathetic story of 
this character which Sir Walter tells in his “His- 
torical Notes,” which may not be generally fa- 
miliar to our readers. It is that of “Feckless 
(simple-minded) Fanny and her Sheep,”’ illustrat- 
ing the strong attachment and seeming under- 
standing that often exists between human beings 
and dumb animals. 

It was first told to Scott by one of his many 
narrative-loving friends, Mr. Train, of Galloway. 

About the year 1769 there appeared in Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, a young woman dressed in an 
old plaid, wearing a weather-beaten slouched hat, 
carrying a shepherd’s crook and followed by a 
flock of a dozen sheep. 

The sheep are described as remarkably intelli- 
gent animals. Each had its name and answered 
to its call, and a common language of sounds and 
signs seemed to exist between the gentle shep- 
herdess and her flock. 





“Who is she?” asks a jannty young miss. 
“Mr, Corcoran’s housekeeper” \ 


The leading sheep of the flock went by the 
name of “Old Charlie,” and was the special at- 
tendant of the shepherdess. 
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The girl slept in the fields in the midst of her 
flock, and whatever might be the weather, would 
never enter a human habitation. When she lay 
down for the night, the sheep would contend for 
the privilege of lying next to her and keeping 
her warm. 

“Old Charlie” always took upon himself the 
kindly office of helping her to get up in the 
morning. He dropped his head beside her close 
to the ground, so that she might take hold of his 
stout horns and be gently lifted by the raising of 
his head. She seldom left the flock, but when 
she did they would wander about bleating sadly 
until she returned, unable to graze in content 
without the presence of their affectionate pro- 
tector. 

Her history, as given by herself, was highly 
romantic and deeply affecting. It is the old sto- 
ry of bitter heart-disappointment. 

“The soldier fr’ the war returns, 
The merchant fr’ the main, 
But I ha’ parted wi’ my love 
An’ ne’er to meet again, 
Iy dear, 
An’ ne’er to meet again.” 

She was the daughter of a rich squire in the 
north of England, who had shot her lover be- 
cause he was unwilling his daughter should 
marry a poor man. Her lover was a shepherd. 
The poor girl arrived at the scene of the tragedy 
just in time to receive a parting farewell and to 
close the young shepherd’s eyes in death. The 
sheep, and the hat and plaid in which she made 
her wanderings, were his gifts. 

Her journeys with her flock included both 
England and Scotland. She was ever wandering, 
—through highland and lowland, over the Shet- 
land hills and desolate moors, under the serene 
sky of summer and amid the wild winds and pit- 
iless snows of winter, having at no season a fixed 
abode. 

“Old Charlie,’ her special attendant, was at 
last killed by a mastiff who had been set upon 
him by a low, brutal fellow. The poor girl ap- 
peared almost frantic with grief over his death. 
She would not permit him to be buried for several 
days. She covered his grave with delicate mosses 
and with wild flowers, and returned to it yearly 
to remove the weeds. For sixty years the spot 
was pointed out by the inhabitants of the deso- 
late moors. 

The fate of Feckl@s Fanny is not certainly 
known. Rumor has it.that she was stoned to 
death by boys near the city of Glasgow. She 
seems to have last been seen on the skirts of Che- 
viot Hills after her flock had all perished. Here, 
utterly alone, without even brute sympathy, she 
may have died. 

A poem on Feckless Fanny, written, it is said, 
by the author of “Mary’s Dream,” was published 
in Scotland, but failed to do justice to the simple, 
touching narrative. The poet seems to have felt 
the story’s force without being able to give to his 
feelings the most effective poetic expression. 


~ ~~ +) 
A GREAT STATESMAN GONE. 


Charles Sumner, statesman and patriot, schol- 
ar, orator and philanthropist, died suddenly at 
the national capital, on the afternoon of March 
11th. He was one of the foremost minds that 
led the nation in the great national struggle for 
the emancipation of the slave, and a most con- 
scientious advocate of the principles of equal 
rights and universal liberty. 

No man of the present generation, except Pres- 
ident Lincoln, has gone down to the grave amid 
such general and unaffected sorrow. The nation 
feels that one has fallen who was morally as well 
as intellectually great, who prized the integrity 
of a noble manhood above the office of Premier or 
President. 

“My life and honor both together run; 
Take honor from me, and my life is done.” 

Mr. Sumner belonged to the old school of edu- 
cated statesmen, and in the moral grandeur and 
loftiness of his character, may be said to have 
been the “noblest Roman of all.” He always 
aimed to be true to himself, and never to dim 
the holy light in the sanctuary of his conscience. 
He placed himself upon a high moral level when 
a student at college, and he never lowered the 
early standard. 

He declared that when he was in perplexity as 
to what course he should follow, he always 
turned away from men to listen to the voice of 
a Higher Power. When his young name was 
brought before the Legislature of Massachusetts 
as a candidate for the national Senate, and he 
only wanted a few votes to ensure his success, he 
was told that if he would take certain pledges, 
which he saw might fetter his conscience, his 
election would be certain. 

It was a crisis in his life. His political destiny 
for right or wrong was poising in the scale. His 
answer was noble, and proved the keynote of his 
whole subsequent history: 





“No, I will take no pledges; I must go 
public life, if I go at all, untrammelled.” 

Laying his hand upon a promising young man 
only a few weeks before his decease, he repeated 
the same sentiment in other words, as the result 
of experience: “Remember, sir, that character jg 
every thing.” 

“Character is every thing.” This is the lesson 
of the fallen statesman’s life, a lesson that makes 
his death a source of inspiration as well as o 
sorrow. It is because he kept this in view, tha: 
he advocated with Spartan resolution and firp. 
ness, amid obloquy, abuse and the loss of sogigi 
position, the rights of a defenceless race, yj 
his integrity and love of right gave loftinegs t) 
his character and nobility to his greatness, Th, 
nation remembers this to-day. Because of it }; 
is mourned alike in the council-chamber of Stat: 
and the hut of the poor negro. The tolling beljs 
attest it. The half-mast flag, that floats on th: 
breeze from the shores of Massachusetts to the 
blossoming banks of the lone Tybee, is a wit 
ness that virtue alone is truly great, and its ys 
wards immortal. 
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POWER OF ONE LOCOMOTIVE. 

Among the many difficulties to be overcom 
before railway travelling could be a great sue. 
cess, was the question how to make an engin 
draw more than its own weight. We are tol 
that for twenty-seven years after the invention of 
locomotives this problem remained unsolved, As 
soon as an engine had a car heavier than itself 
attached to it, it could not start it—unless it hap. 
pened to be on a down grade. 

The trouble was that the load all bore down iy 
one place when it should have been divided, 
This was perceived at last, and experiment 
showed that an engine which could scarcely 
move its own weight of freight when all piled upon 
one car, could easily move many times its own 
weight when that was placed in several cas 
loosely shackled together. The locomotive mus 
be heavier than any single car; that was the lav; 
and when that law was found out, the long. 
sought advantage was gained. 

The principle involved in this power of a light 
engine to draw a long, heavy train, mist be re. 
ferred chiefly to those properties of matter 
known as “inertia” and “momentum.” Inertia 
is the resistance of dead weight, or in othe 
words, dead resistance to change of place, ot 
change of state. Momentum may be called 
“moving inertia,’ or resistance to being stopped. 

Now the locomotive hitched to a long train 
easily overcomes the inertia, or wnstartableness, 
of its nearest car (lighter than itself), and that car 
so set in motion gathers a little momentum ke 
fore it straightens the links and begins to pul 
the next car. This momentum helps the loco 
motive, and every succeeding car adds a little 
more, till the whole train moves, and then the 
power of the engine has all the momentum of 
perhaps thirty or forty cars to help it forward. 


+> 


A JOYLESS CHILDHOOD. 

In no country in the world are children so fre 
and joyous as in the United States. All family 
arrangements are made with a view to their com- 
fort. Holidays are numerous, and sports of all 
kind abound. A large variety of attractive read- 
ing is furnished in magazines and in circulating 
libraries, such as was never known before ou 
century. And music is taught in schools and 
families, till nearly every one can sing. 

Travellers in Mohammedan countries speak of 
the soberness of children, and the lack of youtl- 
ful sports. They allude particularly to the wat 
of music in the streets and houses. A recelt 
traveller says, “What always impresses me molt 
than any thing else in Egypt and Palestine is the 
entire absence of cheerful and exhilarating ml 
sic, especially from children. You never heat 
them singing in the huts. I never heard a sons 
that deserves that name in the streets or hous’s 
of Jerusalem.” 

Life is likely to be hard and barren, if one cal 
not call up memories of a happy childhood. 








a anes 
AT THE POST-OFFICE WINDOW. 

At the window for the delivery of advertised 
letters special vigilance is requisite on the pat 
of the clerks to guard against the delivery of the 
letters to the wrong persons. They sometimes 
find it hard work, however, to persuade the ap 
plicant that the letter is not for him, but for al- 
other person of the same name. One of them 
found it so not long ago, when a daintily-dressed 
and perfumed gentleman presented himself at 
the window and asked for a letter advertised 3 
remaining uncalled for and addressed to “Ed 
ward Jackson.” 

The clerk soon found the letter, but after reat 
ing the address, said ina decided tone,— 

“The letter is not for you, sir.” 
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“Not forme? Isn’t it for Edward Jackson?” , Beke tells us it rained hard fora whole day, and the 80 
“Yes, sir; but it isn’t for you?” | consequence was that the unpaved streets were ankle- 
“My name is Edward Jackson.” deep in mud, and there was no getting about except 





total gain in one y 
investment of nine dollars. 


COMPAN I¢ )N. 


A WALKING MIRACLE. 


ld ny remaining stock for thirty dollars, making a 


ear of fifty dollars on an original 
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“[ don’t doubt it, sir; but nevertheless, I am in carriages. The rain and mud together even pre- | 
he letter is not for you.” vented the usual performance at the opera. 

sure the k a i ae Now we know that this striking change of climate 

“How can you know that, sir?” said the ex-  ;, produced by the planting of trees and the cultiva- | 

quia, now becoming indignant, (it is astonish- 


| 
ing, by the way, on what slight provocation 


tion of the land incident to the opening of the Suez | 

Canal. But the ignorant people cannot understand | 
post-ollice callers let their angry passions rise ;) 
“if you don't give me that letter at once, I'll re- 


Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 


— =| Mr. H.R. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir,—Though a stranger 
what VEGETINE has done for me. 

Last Christmas ofula made its appearance in my 
system—large running ulcers appearing on me as follows: 
One on h of my arms, one on my thigh, which extended 
to the seat, one on my hed ud, Which eat into the skull bone, 
one on my ‘lett leg ¢, Which hag ime so bad that two physi- 
+ ™ cians came to amputate the limb, though upon consulta- 
Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty | tion concluded not to do so, as my Whole body was so full 
of Serofula they deemed it advisable to cut the sore, 
which was painful beyond description, and there was a 


I want to inform you 


Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 















this, and attribute the alteration to some supernatu- 
ral cause. As it has occurred during the rule of the 
port you to Mr. James. 
The clerk, knowing that Mr. James, while he 


would not countenance impertinent “talking 
pack,’ would be sure to sustain him, if he were 
in the right, coolly answered,— 

“J can’t give you the letter unless you answer 
the description in the address.” 

“Isn't my name Edward Jackson? and isn’t 
the letter addressed to him? Don’t I answer the 
description ?”” 

“Yes, sir, so far; but it is not enough. The 
letter, reading from the address, is for Edward 
Jackson, colored cook on the schooner Dirty 
Jane. If you answer to that description, here’s 
your letter.” 

But Mr. Jackson at once vanished, leaving be- 
hind him a sweet perfume, but not feeling very 
sweetly either towards the clerk or the cook of 
the Dirty Jane. 


it 
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NAPOLEON AND AN ENGLISH GIRL, 

A volume has been recently published in England, 
containing many curious stories of the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s life at St. Helena. They reveal new traits 
in his character, and present him in a very attractive 
light. 

On reaching St. Helena, he had quarters with an 
English family, at the “Briars,’ as the house at 
Longwood, intended for him, was not in readiness. 
He became very fond of a little girl in this family, 
namcd Elizabeth, and they had rare sport together. 
One of their favorite games was blind-man’s buff, 
which gave great offence to his attendants, as want- 
ing in dignity. 

On one occasion she caught away his sword, and 
flourished it at him in vigorous fashion, driving him 
before her till she had penned him in a corner. 
Then she told him to fall on his knees and begin to 
pray, for she intended to kill him. One of the Em- 
peror’s attendants came in while he was on his 


! an beating | 
ness, and wae Seelishily Desvified at the Mhesty | °°"! Tes better than testing Sim. 
taken with the great man. | Sg ree 
— 7 | MAKING RHYMES IN SPITE OF HER- 
| SELF, 


CITY AND COUNTRY CRIME. 

It is a general belief that the country is more 
moral than the city. Cities seem to be great sewers, 
into which filth of all kinds empties. Vices flock to 
them, hoping to escape oversight and punishment. 

But statistics carefully gathered in England prove 
London to have a higher tone of morals than the 
smaller cities of the kingdom, or even the rural vil- | 
lages. The criminals in London are as 1 to 704 of | 
the population, in such towns as Bath, Leamington 
and oe they are 1 in 277, in agricultural 
towns, 1 in 43° 

The hatin Spectator says, “In the eastern, mid- | 
land and southern counties, the number of crimi- 
nals is usually twice and occasionally four times as 
great asin London. The rural villages are usually 





considered the hoines of ideal purity and piety, yet | 


in comparison with them, London is twice as inno- 
cent, twice as healthy, and about four hundred times 
as charitable.” 

These facts are surprising, but they do not hold 
true in thiscountry. Our farming communities dif- 
fer widely from those in England. 
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A WEED. 

Aweed! What isa weed? Nothing but a little 
plant which grows where it is not wanted. It may 
do no harm in itself, but it takes the place of other 
more useful vegetation. In some parts of the world 
a seed or two of some foreign plant have been acci- 
dentally brought into the country. In time these 
have proved so fruitful that the plants growing from 
them have alnost filled the land, doing more lasting 
injury than even an army of soldiers. 

This is said to be the case now in South Africa. In 
consequence of the introduction of the merino sheep, 
one single weed (the Xanthium Spinozum) has spread 
to such an extent that it threatens to leave no room 
for any thing else to grow, and the farmers are going 
to work with all their energies to exterminate it. 
Just as a spark of fire, if left alone, will burn down a | 
whole city, or a bad habit, if indulged, will ruin a 
noble character, so a single weed is capable, if not 
repelled, of destroying the prosperity of an entire 
province. 

A curious cireumstance is, that this same weed in 


southern Europe keeps within moderate bounds, and 


troubles the farmers no more than others of its kind. 
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THE RAINS, 


Experience lias taught us that the climate of a 


country may be greaily changed by artificial means. 
This has been lately seen to a 
Egypt. In Alexandria there 


hever rained at all. 


blanket. 


of a good thing. In Cairo, also, quite lately, Dr. | 


” present viceroy or khedive (kaydeevay), they think it 
must have been produced through his instrumental- 


attract the clouds and induce them to drop their fat- 


King of Egypt not only reigns but rains. 


though he keeps him on a rather low diet. 


selves. 


| equal to “‘witch-ridden” 


| this very calamity has fallen upon one poor creature 
| in Ohio. 


| not speak without rhyming. 


Within a few years past the for- | ens, 
mer city has become such a showery place that the | with which 
inhabitants live, as it were, continually under a wet | 
They think now they are gctting too much 


y. He issupposed to have some special influence 
n the upper regions of the air, so that he is able to 


e 


ess on his land. In short, it is considered that the 


+ 
anal 





THE MEXICAN AND HIS MULE, 
The average Mexican is not cruel to his mule, 
The same | 
is true of the Arab with his camel. Both men are 
used to rough fare and coarse food, and they treat ! 
their dumb servants about as well as they treat them- 


The Mexican (says a writer in the Orerland Month- 
ly) drives his beast by words rather than by the whip, 
and a good understanding seems to exist between the 
animal and his master. I one day witnessed an inci- | 
dent illustrative of this fact. 

A little mule, drawing a big cart laden with boxes 
of wine, in turning the corner of a street came into | 
too close quarters with a post placed there to protect 
the sidewalk, and senathal the vehicle to a sudden 
stand. 

The driver, instead of lashing the animal and curs- 
ing him, as is too often the case in San Francisco, in 
the most unconcerned manner took out 2¢ tte, 
lighted it, leaned against the nearest door-post and 
be gan to smoke; in ithe intervals of the puffs chafling 
his donkey, and laughing good-humoredly at his at- 
tempts to free himself from his position. I should 
translate what he said as something like,— 

“You are a pretty fellow! A nice mess you are in! 
Don’t ask me to help } you; get out of it as you best 
ean; I'm in no hurry,” &c., langhing all the time as 
the donkey pulled and pulled about enough to break 
the post down. 

The poor little animal seemed to understand all 
that was said to him, and cocked his ears with a most 
knowing expression ; then in a moment lowering them 
suddenly, he seemed to comprehend the difheulty. 
Forcing his eart backwards, he gave a sudden turn, 
pulled himself free of the post, and marched tri- 
umphantly on with his load, his master shortly fol- 
lowing, lighting another cigarette and applauding 
the performance. 

T applauded, too, and walking over to the driver, 
extended my hand to him, saying, “Bravo, old fel- 

















A rhyme-struck poet is in a hard ease, anyhow ; but 
who says it would not be worse to be obliged to rhyme 
every time one spoke. “Rhyme-ridden’’ would be 
in its meaning to such an 


unfortunate. An exchange tells us, however, that 


They have a woman in Toledo, it is said, who can- 
In all her conversation 
; about the house, even in her orders to the servant- 
girls, she uses poetry as the vehicle of her orders. 
! The rhyming mania seized her after a severe fit of 
| sickness, and now she cannot getridof it. The effect 
| of this when she is attending to the ordinary duties 
of her household must often be remarkablé. It is, 
we suppose, something like this: 
It would give me, Matilda, enormous relief | 
If you'd cook those potatoes and beans with the beef. 
Or this: 
Alphonso, you are eating now your fifteenth buck- 
wheat cake! 
The next thing you'll be howling with a frightful 
stomach-ache. 
Or this: 
Louisa, put your bonnet on and get your woollen 
shawl, 
And come with me to Ferguson's to make a little call; 
It makes no difference, my child, what bonnet you 
may wear, 
But wash Four face, Louisa, and comb and frizz your 
hair. 
_ oe - 
THE EARTH GROWING BIGGER. 
The celebrated English astronomer, Prof. Proctor, 
after assuming that millions of years have elapsed 
| since the earth was a hot or melted ball, makes the 
| surprising statement that our planet is inereasing in 
| size, and that, too, not by growing as little boys grow, 
but by gathering up the straggling meteors that float 
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ntil I had used 16 bottles, and this morning I am going to 
lough corn, a well man. All my townsmen say it isa 
riracle to see me round walking and working. 

In conclusion I will add, when I was enduring such 
reat suffering from that dreadful disease, Scroiula, I 
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pS | desire more than ever to live, that I may be of some ser- 
| vice to my fellow-men and I know of no better way to 
aid suffering humanity, than to enclose you this statement 
of my ease, with an earnest hope that you will publish it, 
| and it willafford me pleasure to reply to any communica- 
tion which I may receive therefrom. 
lam, sir, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM PAYN, 
Avery, Berrien Co., Mich., July 10, 1872. 
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world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- 
cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 
has received most gratiiving commendation. 

even octave instru- 
ment, irom one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated tor the thoroughness of its work. | 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in riech- | | 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
insirument. 











If VEGETINE wil) relieve pain, cleanse, purify and cure 
such diseases, restoring the patient to perfect health after 
trying different physicians, many remedies, suffering for 
years, is it not conclusive proof, if vou are a sufferer, you 

can be cured? Why is this medicine performing such 
great cures? It works in the blood, in the circulating 
fluid. It can truly be called the Great Blood-Purifier. 
The great source of ainenee orig sin the blood; and 
no medicine that does not act directly upon it, to purify 
Sin emmAbabiGn) Of IAA Ain th as ears as if th i. and renovate, has any just claim upon public attention. 
an oat the nh ~ Pane teen No ‘On moe ie o Arid are When the blood becomes lifeless and stgnant, either from 
sought throuchout the couatry than those of these | 22use of weather or climate, want of exercise, irregular 
soug oushow re country than those of these BS or from any other cause, the VEc E will renew 
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manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving | the blood, carry off the putrid humors, cleanse the stom- 
of popularity. ach, regulate the bowels, and impart a tone of vigor to the 
whole body. ‘the conviction is, in the public mind as well 
as in the medical profession, that t lied by 
the Vegetable Kingdom are more safe sful, in 

the cure of disease, than mineral medicines, ETINE is 
a credit to American | composed of roots, barks and herbs, It is pleasant to take 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are | and perfectly safe to give an infant. In Scrofula the 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. These | VEGETINE has performed wonderful cures, where many 
thot we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They | other remedies have failed, as will be seen by the above 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- | unsolicited testimonial. 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 
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Vegetine is Sold wd all Druggists. 
the very best quality ior the prices named. We warrant 9. 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades, 
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Manutactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 





Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying PREsENT if 

you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 
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room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
g For sale by all first-class deal- 


| E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house jur- 
| Patentee and Manuf"r. nishing goods. Sehd for cuts. 
| Say where you saw this Adv ertisement. 
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wesend MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE. 
tive Catalogue, FREE, 
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Every School-Boy and Girl should have One. 

This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 
Pair of Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen, a 
Crayon [older, also a Key and Wooden Rule. The pieces 
are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 
with polished top. We will send this cheap and desirable 
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Address PERRY MASON & CO., SEEDS! ' Spooner’s ‘8 Prize Flower Seeds: 12 va- 


rieties Splendid Aster Seeds, mailed 


Youth's Companion ¢ Office, Boston. to applicants upon receipt of $1. New 
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sepia ea Cata logue, fre ce. Ade 
= dress WM Spooner, 4 Beacon St., 
Materials for Wax Flowers and Instrue SEEDS! irostan: ists “geowst 


tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
ja pretty spray of Blush | 
Roses, described on page 
l0in the book. Having 






Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, to canvass ———t the handsomest 
Address, Visiting, or Calling Cards ever produced in this or any other 
country. 400 per cent. cheaper than can be furnished by any other office. One} 
Agent in Boston made $215 in eighteen days. 
the year round without going out of their town. 





in space! In fact, that she is getting bigger very 
much as a rolling snowball does. He says: 


During all these years she has been gathering up 
| merely a few fragments left unused during the for- 
| mation of the system—a few chips scattere dabout the 
mighty workshop in which the giant workmen, At- 
traction and Repulsion, had fashioned the solar sys- 
tem. Yet a goodly quantity of chips must have been 
collected by her in the interval. 
very moderate computation that the earth inereases 
in mass each year by more than twenty thousand 
tons. Since she was first formed, then, she must 
have increased by millions of millions of ‘tons. 





AN ENTERPRISING BOY, 
A young correspondent, who has read a paragraph 
in the Companion on bee-keeping by boys as 2 means 
of supplying pockct money, sends us the following 





remarkable extent in | note, giving the results of poultry-raising for the | 
was formerly very | same object: 
little rain, and in Cairo the people boasted that it | 


In 1871 I resolved to try my luck in raising chick 
In the spring my father lent me nine dollars, 
purchased eight, hens. 





spring and summer these rais¢ 
| the fall I had gainc:!, after paying ‘the money my 
father had loancd m*, twenty dollars by selling 
. | young chickens and eggs. Atthe end of the year I 


Ihave shown by a} 


During the | 
sixty chickens. In} 


complete instruations, sent ye — tg “ns 
sta 3) tage, &c.; or cts. for sample: 
reson ahah A ce on them, and put up in aneat toard case. ee (A 


BARTLETT & HOSFORD.BOYLSTON ‘HALL BOS TON 


HE manufacture of SMITH’S GL’ VISITING 
= AND BUSINESS CARDS has now reached an im- 

ense success, constantly employing 7 men to Lakes up 
with the orders that daily pour in from all parts of the 
American Continent, England and the West Indies. 
Agents write that they never had any thing that took so 
well. Every one is delighted with them, and the business 
increases daily. The following advertisement and the 
prompt and faithful way he conducts the business has 
made Mr. Smith’s name familiar throughout the land. 


GLASS CARD RED, BLU = Were bs —_ 


and Teaneparess. 
ame beaut ifanly orind- 

ed in GOLD on 1 dozen for’ 50 cents, postpaid; 3 dozen, 
$1; sample 10 cents. Must nNAvE Agents EVERYWHERE, 
Outfits 25 cents. F. K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 

He wants another 1000 Agents at once, who can easily 
earn $5 to $25aday. Try it. You are sure to succeed. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
Heads, Lands Flowers, Au- 
PICTU RES. tumn Lenves, Birds, ‘Animals, In- 


sects, Comic, ete. They can instantly be transferred to 
any article, so as to imitate the most beantifnl painti —_ 
A variety of pictures, catalogue and instructions sent for 
10 cents. Agents w: a 
L. PATTEN & CO. 
14—2t 71 Pine Street, New York. 


learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- | \ 
struction Book) it is| < 

nite easy to make other 
flowers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel eut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, } Boston. 


41 Temple Place. 








7" FIFTY-CENT BOX 
. C. Stationery. 


| This box contains one quire tinte dl paper and envelopes, 
it initialled, a Blotting Sheet, six Gillott’s Steel Pens, a neat 
Pen Holder, a Lead Pencil and a Rubber Eraser. Sent 
nostpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
N. B.—Any one desiring f 37 and envelopes only we 
will add a qnire and package in place of the extra articles 
named ii this box Lor the same price, | 





100 Decalcomania or Transfer 
Pictures postpaid for 50 cents. 












For the Companion, 


AT HOME. 
Alone in the wintry coldness 
Wandered a friendless child; 
The wind through the streets of the city 
Swept pitiless, lone and wild. 


From many 2 row of windows, 
The lights gleamed warm and bright, 
There was joy, and rest, and comfort 
Within on that dreary night. 
The Father above beheld her, 
Shivering, hungry, cold, 
A little wandering lambkin, 
In the world without a fold. 


In pily He smiled upon her 
Down from His home of light, 
And opened the door of His mansions, 
Forever warm and bright. 
Alone in the wintry coldness, 
They found her form next day; 
And they buried the little maiden 
At the twilight, cold and gray. 


And the lights gleamed bright from the windows, 
And the stars from the heavenly dome, 
And the cold night found the wanderer 
Safely sheltered at home. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
—_——_——++or—_-_-—— 


For the Companion. 


WHAT GOOD A RAT DID. 


God’s providence is always active—always do- |} to talking so much about cats in connection with 


ing good in ways and means both bright and 
dark. But most people think very little of Prov- 
idence till some singular coincidence, almost like 
a miracle, shows sigus of the Divine manage- 
ment, 
During the 
see buried a 


late war a citizen of West Tennes- 
quantity of gold pieces under his 
back door-steps, where it remained secure and 
untouched for several years. In the spring of 
765, after peace was declared, he removed the 
steps and dug up, as he believed, all his gold, re- 
placing the steps as they were before. 


| 
Seven years later an excellent minister belong- 


ing to the Synod of Memphis suddenly died, leav- 
ing his wife and six little children poor. The Sy- 


nod resolved to aid this suffering family, and | 


presented their case to the several churches, in- 
viting contributions, 

The pastor of one of these churches, on a cer- 
tain Sabbath morning, made an eloquent appeal 
to his people in behalf of the widow and orphans, 
and gave out that a collection would be taken up 
for them on the following Sunday. 
of his members went home from the service 
deeply impressed with the facts she had heard, 
and revolving in her mind what she could add 
to the proposed donation. It was the wife of the 
man who hid the gold. 

In her compassionate anxiety she prayed, “‘O, 
that the Lord would show me some way to help 
that dear lady and her fatherless ones!” and then 
she promised God that she would give any 
money He would put into her hands before the 
week should close. 

That very night a rat, for reasons of his own, 
determined to dig a hole under those back steps. 
Next morning the lady who had prayed went out 
as usual to sweep her back porch, and saw a 
gold coin lying in the dirt that the rat had 
thrown up in digging his hole. Taking the hint, 
she pushed away the steps and searched in the 
earth till, to her great joy, she uncovered twenty 
dollars. This was duly forwarded, next Sabbath, 
to the destitute family. 

Answers to prayer come in “the course of na- 
ture,’’ undoubtedly, but it is not certain that the 
same results would appear without the prayer. 
They depend much on the person’s watch and 
presence at the spot and time where the cause 
and event meet; and they who pray are the very 
ones to see and know when God brings things to- 
gether. 

a cn 
A BREATHING CAVE. 

The Richmond Enquirer gives an account of a 
wonderful breathing cave. If such a phenome- 
non exists, it may be accounted for on the prin- 
ciple that warm air creates a vacuum and conse- 
quently a motion in the atmosphere. 

In the range of mountains in Western North 
Carolina, known as the “Fork Range,” a most 
singular phenomenon exists. It is a breathing 
eave. In the summer months a eurrent of ait | 


comes from it so strongly that a person can’t 


walk against it, while in the winter the snetion 


At least one | 


| to do him a particular favor. In fact, he wanted 
| to behead him! 
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| is just as great. The cool air from the mountain 
| in the summer is felt for miles in a direct line 

from the mouth of the cave. At times a most 
| unpleasant odor is emitted upon the current from 
dead carcasses of animals sucked in and killed by 
the violence. ‘The loss of cattle and stock in that 
section in winter is accounted for in this way: 
They range too near the mouth of the cave, and 
the current carries them in. At times, when the 
change from inhalation to exhalation begins, the 
air is filled with various hairs of animals; not 
unfrequently bones and whole careases are seen 
miles from the place. The air has been known 
to change materially in temperature during 
exhalation from quite cool to pleasantly hot, 
withering vegetation within reach, and accompa- 
nied by a terrible roaring, gurgling sound, as of 
a pot boiling. It is unaccounted for by scientific 
|men who have examined it, though no explora- 
| tion can take place. 


—_—_—_+er—_—- 
THE OLD “RABBIT” MAN. 


The uncertainty about sale sausages, and 
other market mince-meats, which is so often 
quoted by usin jest, is no joke at all in Paris— 
cats, and even rats, being often smuggled into 
such cooked dishes as will hide the materials un- 
der the name of rabbits and squirrels. A writer 
to the Galaxy, who went the rounds of Paris 
with a policeman, gives his readers a glimpse of 
the person and doings of a man who followed 
the cat-rabbit business, an old rascal who has 
set the foul example of cheating to scores of 
younger ones: 

















| A little old man, in blouse and felt hat, is pointed 

| out to me by the policeman as one who, in addition 

| to rag-picking, deals in questionable rabbits. He is 

| known as the Pere Jacques, and is regarded as a per- 
son of some importance in the rag fraternity. I ap- 

| proach Pere Jacques and engage him in conversa- 

| tion. He has become expansive over his wine, and 
makes indiscrect revelations touching the rabbit 
business. 

Twenty years ago he skinned and dressed his rab- 
bits, and people bought them qithout asking any 
questions. That was the bon temps, and if it had 
continued he would be to-day a mai of independent 

fortune. But the journals and inquisitive people got 





rabbits that a long season of dullness followed as a 
consequence. 

The newspapers went so far as to figure up how 
| many rabbits were brought into Paris each year, and 
| how many were consumed, and they made it out 
| that twice as many were consumed as were brought 

in. He felt for a time as if the business was ruined, 
| for thereafter the rabbit purchasers demanded the 
| head of the rabit as a guarantee of the genuineness 
| of the animal. 


| Finally the unprincipled rogue arranged with 

| the cooks at all the houses where he went for rags 
to take the heads of their rabbits. These he 
showed with his dressed cats, number for num- 
ber, and imposed upon the public so for several 

| years—though to us it seems stupid enough that 
| the law forgot to demand that the heads should 
be on the “rabbits.” 


Each cat yielded the dealer one franc, and they to 
| whom he sold the flesh usually got about two and a 
| half francs out of the animal when turned into jibe- 
| fottes. The business was fair, but_there was more 
| competition—especially since the Commune, under 
| which some people had learned to eat the cat with 
pleasure, knowing him to be cat. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the Pere Jacques 
| was obliged to conduct his business in mystery in 
view of the municipal regulations against the sale of 
certain kinds of meat, especially those employed in 
the manufacture of sausages, Italiau cheese and pot- 
pies, all of which are comprised in the general word 
chareuterie. Considering the vigilance exercised by 
the authorities over the preparation of such ali- 
ments, one can infer that the Pere Jacques was 
obliged to observe much discretion in the disposal of 
his feline flesh, 


Notwithstanding this “vigilance,’”’ the old bo- 
gus-meat man could brag of his trade, and the 
police could coolly point him out, and let him 
alone—in Paris. 


ADVENTURE WITH A MANIAC, 
Coolness with maniacs is of the first import- 
TY . | 
ance. The story is well known of the man who | 
did not know his companion was a maniac till 
he proposed they should jump from the roof of 
a house where they were standing. “Any fool 
could do that,” was the calm reply. “Let us go 
down and jump up.” A doctor in Wales needed 
similar coolness in dealing with a patient. 

The doctor immediately proceeded to the house 
with the messenger; but when they got inside, 
for some reason which, to some minds, must ap- 
pear to be quite inexplicable, the messenger 
locked the door of the house. The maniac, on 
verceiving Dr. Williams, courteously accosted 
tim, and addressed him as “My Lord.” 

So far this beginning was pleasant enough. 
Instantly afterward the maniac observed that he 
was proud and happy to see his lordship in his 
humble dwelling, more especially as he wanted 


_ Unfortunately, the doctor by this time had got 
into the corner furthest from the door; and as 
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| termed a sword,—viz., a square piece of wood 
| with biunt edges, and sharpened to a point at 
'one of its ends. 

cided objections to instant decapitation, on the 
| ground that noblemen when beheaded were dis- 
| patched neatly. He urged that the sword should 

2 well sharpened, 

The madman did not see this point very clear- 
ly, adding that if the sword did not cut the head 
off completely, it did not much matter, inas- 
}much as he could use the sharp point as a bay- 
| onet, and so finish the business in that way. Dr. 

Williams mildly hinted that Mr. Maniac should 
first exercise his beheading talents upon the man 
who had acted as messenger, (and who had most 
unwisely locked the door upon them.) 

He further remarked that as a rule corpses 
were not pleasant things in a house, and pointed 
out the desirability of opening the door before 
the messenger was opcrated upon, in order that 
the corpse might be thrown more readily into 
the street. This was unhesitatingly agreed to. 
The locked door was opened, and then the ma- 
niac charged the messenger with the wooden 
bayonet in the back. We need hardly say that 
this was the culminating point. <A police officer 
was sent for, and the doctor returned home, 
thankful for his escape from so awkward a di- 
lemma. 


y~ 
or 


LYRIC OF ACTION. 


*Tis the part of a coward to brood 
O’er the past that is withered and dead; 
What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be fled? 
Still shine the grand heavens o’erhead, 
Whence the voice of an angel thrills clear on the 





sou 
“Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the goal !”” 


If the faults or the crimes of thy youth 
Are a burden too heavy to bear, 
What hope can rebloom on the desolate waste 
Of a jealous and graven despair? 
Down, down with the fetters of fear! 
In the strength of thy valor and manhood arise, 
With the faith that illumes and the will that defies. 


“Too late!” through God’s infinite world, , 
From His throne to life’s nethermost fires— 
“Too late!” is 2 phantom that flies at the dawn 

Of the soul that repents and aspires. 
If pure thou hast made thy desires, 
There’s no height the strong wings of immortals 
may gain 
Which in striving to reach thou shalt strive for in 
vain. 
Then up to the contest with fate, 
Unbound by the past, which is dead! 
What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be fled ? 
Still shine the fair heavens o’erhead ; 
And sublime as the angel who rules in the sun 
Beams the promise of peace when the conflict is 
won! Harper’s Magazine for March. 


———-———+o»—__—_—_— 
THE JUDGE AND THE NEGRO. 
Judge Marshall, with his eloquence and vast 
legal knowledge, was deficient in the practical 
sense needed in daily life. Amusing stories are 
told of his being puzzled about little things, 
which a bright boy would have seen through in 


a minute. The following is one of the best of 
them: 


Turning aside one day to avoid one of those 
awful mud-holes which abound in Virginia 
county roads, the axle of his buggy encountered 
a stout sapling. The sapling was between the 
hub of the wheel and the buggy. Too big to 
bend down and too supple to break, this sapling 
seemed to the judge to be wholly unconquerable. 
What to do he knew not. He got down out of 
the buggy the more to apply his great mind to 
the knotty subject and to study it thoroughly 
up. While pondering vainly a negro man came 
along. 

“Uncle,” said the chief-justice, “I wish you 
would tell me about this sapling. I can’t get 
over it, and I don’t want to stay here all day and 
= court. What do you think I had better 
a 0? 
The negro could not repress a broad but silent 
grin. 
" “Why, ole marster,”’ said he, “I ’pec’ de bes’ 
thing you kin do is to back yo’ buggy ’till you 
git clar uv de saplin’, den turn de hade (head) uv 
yo’ hoss, and den yo’ kin ’void de saplin’ and go 
to cote slick as goose-grease.”’ 
“Thank you,—thank you kindly, uncle. I 
should never have thought of that in the world. 
You are a man of superior mind. There’s half a 
a for you.” And the judge drove joyfully 
off, ‘ 
Fo a 


A LUCKY “GALLOWS-BIRD.” 
Japanese capital punishments are horrible 
enough, but the history of these has some miti- 
gations which indicate considerable humanity 
in the magistrates and people. Instances are on 
record in the criminal annals of England where 
victims of the gallows (whose necks were not 
broken) have come to life, and by connivance of 
friends escaped and survived many years. 
Criminal law in Japan still seems to be admin- 
istered in a homely, easy style, free from the 
bondage to precedent which is found necessary 
in countries which have been longer civilized. 





he very naturally did not look on being beheaded | 
as a great favor, he decided in his mind to “beat | 
about the bush” for a time until a favorable 
opportunity for escaping presented itself. <As- | 
suming an air of sternness and dignity, he re-| 
marked that noblemen were not accustomed to | 


| be beheaded in a clumsy and bungling manner, | 


but that their heads were cut off by means of a 
sharp sword. 

The madman acknowledged the reasonable- 
ness and propricty of the suggestion. and went | 
into an old cupboard and produced what he| 





A short time ago a man belonging to the Japan- 
ese town of Omi was convicted of stealing, and 
sentenced to be hanged. Three days after the 
execution of the sentence his relatives came with 
a coffin and applied for the body; but as they 
were putting him in the coffin the man came to 
life again. ‘The relatives then attempted to carry 
him away, but they were stopped by the police, 
who again brought him before the magistrate. 
After much discussion it was decided that, as the 
sentence had been executed, the man could not 
again be punished for the same offence, and he 


| hearted enough to point out the fact that 


The wary doctor still had de-' 


; the 
judge’s doom had most clearly not been , 
out. — 


+> 


REMARKABLE ENDURANCE, 
Nothing can be more melancholy than to seg 
persons who have outlived many deaths in dan. 
ger die by the blundering kindness of their de. 
liverers. There is little excuse now for the igno- 
rance that would try to restore a frozen or even 
chilled sufferer by applying heat immediately, 


In February, 1799, an imprisonment in the 
show, attended ultimately with fatal consequence. 
es, was the lot of Elizabeth Woodcock, aged forty. 
two, between Impington and Cambridge, N, ¥ 
She was riding from market, when her horse. 
frightened by a meteor, started, and running back. 
wards approached the brink of a ditch. She dis. 
mounted, and the horse ran away from her, She 
overtook him and continued leading him til] 
worn down with fatigue, and under the load ofa 
heavy basketful of her marketings, she addressed 
the horse,— 

“Tinker, Iam _ too tired to go any farther; you 
must go home without me.” i 

She sat herself down, and was soon covered 
with snow. Here, in a sort of cavern, she wag 
buried alive for eight days. On the morning 
after her first enclosure she contrived to break 
off a stick from the hedge, and tying her hand- 
kerchief to it, she thrust it through an opening 
in the snow. She was certainly sensibie all the 
time, and overheard the conversation of some 
gypseys; but although she cried as loud as she 
could, they did not, as they declared, hear her, 

On the second Sunday Joseph Muncey, a farm- 
er, on his way home from Cambridge, was 
drawn to the place by the appearance of the 
handkerchief, and discovering who it was, went 
for help. 

A shepherd who came said, “Are you there, 
Elizabeth Woodcock ?” 

She replied in a feeble, faint voice, “Dear John 
Stittle, 1 know your voice. For God’s gake help 
me out!” 

Stittle made his way through the snow. She 
eagerly grasped his hand and said, “I have been 
here a long time.” 

“Yes,” answered he, “since Saturday.” 

“Ay, Saturday week,” she replied. “I have 
heard the bells go two Sundays for church.” 

She was then taken home, and a most fatal 
treatment was she subjected to. They gave her 
strong liquors, and applied poultices of stale beer 
and oatmeal boiled together; the direct contrary 
to which, under Providence, would have restored 
her. She lost her toes, and lingered on till the 
following July, when she died. 
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ANECDOTE OF NICHOLAS OF 
RUSSIA. 


The following is not a bad story, though for 
its accuracy we are not prepared to vouch: 


Nicholas I. was very fond of masquerade balls, 
and one night appeared at one in the charac- 
ter of the devil, with grinning face, horns and 
tail, and appeared to enjoy his character very 
much, About three o’clock in the morning he 
went out, and throwing over him some furs, 
called a coachman, and ordered him to take him 
to the Quay Anglais. 

As it was very cold he fell asleep, and when 
he awoke he found that the man had taken him 
in a wrong direction, for the Quay Anglais is one 
of the most elegant portions of St. Petersburg, 
while before him were only some miserable 
houses. Nicholas began to remonstrate, but the 
coachman paid no heed, and presently passing 
through a stone gateway, brought him into a 
cemetery, and taking a large knife from his gir- 
dle, and pointing it at his employer’s throat, 

at — 

“Give me your money and your furs, or I will 
kill you.” 

“And do you give me your soul,” exclaimed 
Nicholas, as he threw off the furs and disclosed 
his personification of the devil. 
he Russians are very superstitious, and the 
coachman was s0 terrified that he fell senseless 
to the ground, and the emperor drove himself 
back to his palace. 

+o 

A TOAD-JONAH. 
A clergyman in England writes to Science 
Gossip concerning the food of snakes, as fol- 
lows: 


I have never caught snakes in the act of swal- 
lowing toads, but I have several times seen them 
disgorge them. I particularly remember one oc- 
casion, when more than a mile from home, I 
— a snake which I saw had very recently 
swallowed its prey. I took it home, and placing 
it on the lawn, began to tease it with the inten- 
tion of making it disgorge its weal. It immedi- 
ately began to strain and the protuberance in the 
body moved slowly towards the head, each strain 
advancing it a short distance. At length the 
jaws opened, and the body of a toad was grad- 
ually ejected. After remaining still for a few 
minutes, the toad showed some signs of life, and 
the limbs slowly regained their proper position. 
It wiped off the slime from its face and head and 
then crept slowly away. I believe that the toad 
is the natural food of the snake quite as much s0 
as the frog; in fact, I have seen more toads than 
frogs disgorged by snakes. It was only when 
teased as described above, that the snake has en- 
deavored to get rid of its prey; for the purpose, 
as I conclude, of enabling it to move rapidly 
away. 


4 
>> 





America’s Lucky Day. — Somebody has 
found out that Friday is the lucky day of Amer- 
ica, long as it has been regarded as being the one 





was set free accordingly, no one being hard- 


of ill-omen. It is said that on that day Christo- 


















































































































































































































































































—" THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. iW 
WATERS? CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 
ORGANS 








pher Columbus sailed on his voyage of discovery; | 
ten Weeks after he discovered America; Henry | 
Vil. of England gave John Cabot his commission | 
utied that led to the discovery of North America; St. | 
Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, | 
was admitted; the Mayflower, with the pilgrims, 
: arrived at Princeton; they signed the august com- 


And turning, Johnnie stands aghast! 
He’s hooked the poor papoose at last, 
And set the baby squalling! 


are the most beautiful in style 
and perfect in tone ever made, 
The CONCERTO ¢ ORCHES«- 
TRAL STOPS are the best 
ever placed in any Organs. 
They are produced byan extra set of 
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A BLIND WOMAN TEACHING A 
DEAF ONE. 


The Sunday School Times tells a quaint but true 
story of an old blind woman who has taught blind 
people to read (by finger-teaching) for twenty-eight 
years. The story is 2 remarkable one, and proves 
that, under some circumstances, the blind may lead 
the blind—and not “fall into the ditch.” The fol- 
lowing is one fact told in the words of the old blind 
school-ma’am herself; 

Some women came in also. One of ’em was very 
old, an’ deaf as she was blind. Well, ’ow to lcarn 
her to read was a puzzler, to be sure. Sho was very 
cross, and that nervous and fidgety that she couldn’t 
sit still, an’ would stump across the room a-makin’ a 
great racket whenever I wasn’t a-teachin’ her. 

“¢ ome, mother,”’ says I, “you must keep still, you 
know.” 

“Wot’s the good o’ my keepin’ still, I’d like to 
know, when I can’t ’’eara word you say?” was all 
the reply I could get at first. 

But after she learned to read a bit she wasn’t trou- 
blesome at all, but would just set and pore over the 
Bible all day. 

“Ow did I teach her?’ do you say. Well, that 
was rather funny. You see, in teachin’ ’em you ’ave 
to tako ’old of their two ’ands, an’ that didn’ give her 
any chanco to uso her ear-trumpet, which was a 
crooked thing about three fect long. Well, I tied 
that trumpet around my waist, an’ by bein’ careful 
sho coul:l kee v. her car down to it, an’ I could speak 
into it quito ’andy. She was afraid first that she 
nover could learn, but she got alons quite fast, con- 
sidcrin’, an’ I guess it was the Bible as softened her 
temper so.” 

—_ > 
A RACE-ILOG, 

Animals of this stamp are quite as numerous as 
raco-horses, but they are not public characters and 
so they are less heard of. A hunter has a slender 
chance of lifo when chased by the pecearies or wild 
hogs of Texas; and the wild boar of some regions 
will about hold his own with a fox-dog on a straight 
run. Buta tame race-hog is quite a rarity; and, in 
fact, to own a porker able to run much is rather a 
discredit to a farmer’s care and thrift. Mr. McGin- 
nis, however, of Six Mile Canyon, Colorado, has a 
bristly specimen possessed of wonderful wind and 
limb, and chooses to keep him so. The Virginia City 


Enterprise relates one of the recent exploits of this | 


interesting beast: 


A funny thing happened toa couple of our citizens 
—James Kelly, sthe soda ms wu, and Tommy Quinlan 
—who were dow n the canyon and stopped for a short 
time at McGinnis’ place. They saw but little of the 
hog till they were driving away, and knew nothing 
of his playful habits. Great was their surprise, 
therefore, to sec a long-legged, long-nosed beast 
start after them on a keen gallop; but when the 
creature came up with them and ata single bound 
landed himself in tho rear of the soda-wagon, our 
fricnds thought the beast was possessed of a devil, 
and concluded their time had come. 

Asthe hog landed in the wagon, Quinlan landed 
out, tumbling into a big mud-hole, but Mr. Kelly did 
not dare let go the reins, and so was left alone with 
the enemy. “He opened a rapid fire on the animal 
with soda-bottles, and the playful porker considering 
this rather rouch treatment, bounded out of the ve- 
hicle as gracefully as a grayhound, and galloped hack 
to the ranch, where a crowd of men stood laughing 
at the pranks of piggy. 

ae 
POISONED. 

A fatal case of poisoning by tobacco is given in 
the English Naval Medical Report just issued. It 
occurred in the person of a boy of the Implacables: 


He had been frequently punished for chewing to- 
bacco, and had often presented himself at the sick 
bay complaining of debility, giddiness and faintness, 
which were traced to the poisonous influence of to- 
bacco. On two occasions, he had swallowed pieces 
of tobacco to prevent detection. On the night of his 
death, he went to his hammock, telling his mess- 
mates that he felt sick. About ten minutes after- 
wards, the oceupent of the next hammock to his 
heard him breathing stentoriously, and immediately 
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tried to awaken him. Finding he could not, he was 
conveyed to the sick bay, aud at once seen by a med- 
ical ofticer, who found him moribund. The pupils 
were insensible to the influence of light; and the 
pulse, which was searcely perceptible, in three min- 
utes ceased to beat. On post-mortem examination 
of the body, two small pieces of tobacco were found 
in the stomach. 
~— 
NEWSPAPER THIEF DETECTED, 

Dogs have often proved first-rate thief-catchers 
and police in the service of man, but the idea of 
their trying the same upon one another is quaint 
enough. The (Salem) Esser County Mercury says,— 

The following comes to us from an authentic 
source, and may be relied upon: 

One morning, quite early,—soon after the carrier 
boy had dropped the Gazel/e at our ncighbor’s door, 

—a lank, spotted dog ran up the steps, seized the pa- 
per and rs un with itr: apidly towards his master’s home. 
Our faithful hound, “Joe,” had been quietly watch- 
ing the proceeding, and when he saw the thicf mak- 
ing off with the paper in his mouth, “he went for 
him” at an astonishing rate of speed, soon overtak- 
ing him, and in a brief struggle recovered the p: yper, 
returned in a very orderly manner, and restored it, 
although consider rably mutilated. 

“Joc” then returned to the garden-gate and seated 
himself very complacently to wait other opportuni- 
tics for his self-imposed vigilance. Up to the time 
of this occurrence the two dogs h: ud been exceeding- 
ly friendly; but ever since “Spot” has been in dis- 
grace, and when he comes into the neighborhood, 
“Joe” takes it upon himself to expel him from the 
ee, with evident signs of disgust at his con- 

uct, 


j~ 


NEGRO PRESCRIPTIONS, 

Physicians, when doing their best, often work in 
the dark, knowing neither the precise nature of the 
disease, nor the best remedy. But it may be hoped 
few blunder quite so badly as Sambo. 

A gentleman in Virginia when exerting himself, 
one da ay, felt a sudden pain, and fearing some inter- 
nal injury, sent for a negro living on the plantation, 
who made pretensions to medical skill, to prescribe 
forhim. The negro having sagely investigated the 

case, prepared and administered a dose with the ut- 
most confidence of a speedy cure. No relief being 
obtained, however, a regular physician was sent for, 
who, on arriving, inquired of the negro what he had 
given. Sambo promptly responded, “Rosin and 
alum, sir!” 

“What did you give them for?” continued the doc- 
or 

“Why, replied Sambo, “de alum to draw de parts 
togedder, and de rosin to sodder ’em,” 

- ~ 

THE PRINCELY TITLES OF RUSSIA. 

The titles given to the ene of all the Russias 
and his son and daughter arc 
The Emperor’s title is “usually written Czar, but in 
England it is now common to write 
pronounced, namely, Tzar. We think the former 
spelling is to be preferred, as it gives a clue to the 


appears in German changed into Kaiser. 
the Emperors of Russia and Prussia intimate by 
their titles that they wish to emulate the great Roman 
General. The son and daughter of the Czar ar 
ally called the Czarowitz and the Czarevna. 


e usu- 
It is, 
they always wrote themselves Cesarewitch and Ce- 


sarevna. 
- > 


A SOUR NEIGHBOR, 


The Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris recently re- 
ecived a medusa polyp, which, on the day after its 
entry into the pool assigned to it, had created a void 
around it, and skilfully got rid of all its neighbors. 
This was 2 mystery until the water of the pool was 
analyzed, The water was found to be converted into 
a solution of vinegar; and it was apparent that it was 
one of those very rare mollusks, the vinegar polyp, 
whose body, when plunged into pure water, gives 
presently a strong characterized acetic solution. The 
working of this animal is very curious. It produce s 
alcohol, which it transforms into vinegar. The poi- 
sonous mollusk was, of course, quickly withdrawn 
and placed in clarified vinegar in a closed jar, where 
it will pursue, undisturbed, the economical manufac- 


ture of the acid. 
silieinialiliaaiaaiiniiae 


THE TREASURES OF OLD ROME, 


The often-proposed draining of the bed of the Ti- 
ber, by diverting a portion of the channel of the 
river is likely to be accomplished soon. Many pre- 
cious objects of art are known to have been buried 
beneath the muddy waters. 
said that the bed of the Tiber was bronze, so thickly 


or fallen into the stream. 
- > 
COMPLET, 
In Paris, When an omnibus is full, no more per- 


conspicuous position with the word “complet,” 
meaning complete or full. An ignorant, rich man, 
returning from a tour in Europe, said ~ ut he had 
visited all the places round Paris except * 
and that he would have gone there, but that the om- 
nibuses running in that direction always happened 
to be full. 
- . 


OVER the shop-door of a pork butcher, in an Eng- 
lish village in one of the eastern counties, may be 

seen a a urd representing a manin a black coat 
brandish a hatchet, with “the inscription, “John 
Smith kills pigs like his father. 


more which ought certara 
shining light” in the world. It has had for its min- 
isters the following reverend gentlemen: Messrs. 
Furness, Bellows, Sparks, Blarup and Burnup. 


ly to be 


frogs, his hands are now covered with what his doc- 


mis’’—that is, warts. 


THE LATE Dr. Nelaton, of Paris, the favorite phy- 
sician of Napoleon IIL, who three weeks azo 
breathed his last in the French capital, said to his 
son and son-in-law the night before he died, “Do a 
great deal of good in this world, but make as little 
noise in it as you can,” 





however, interesting to know that when in England 


Indeed, it was long ago | 


was it covered by the treasures that had been thrown 


sons are allowed to enter it, and a card is pk wed Ina 


Complet,”’ | 


AN EPICURE in Vermont writes to his local news- | 
paper that, having indulged freely in the eating of | 
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Dr. Pioner’s Golden Medical Discovery will cure a 
Coughin one-half the time necessary to cure it with any 
other medicine, and it does it, not by drying it up, but by 
removing the cause—subduing the irritation, and healing 
the affected parts. For all cases of Laryngitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Suppression or Loss of Voice, Bronchitis, Severe 
Chronic or Lingering Coughs, it will be found to surpass 
any medicine that has ever before been offered to the 
public. Sold by Druggists. 

“A THOUSAND Boys WanTED.”—The kind, stated in 
“NEW ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PrysioGNomy, 
1874,” which tells all about Noses, Cheeks, Chins, Eyes, 
Lips, Memory, Breath, ete. Only 25 cents. Sent first 
post ‘by 8S. R. WELLs, penchant N. Y. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is unriv led in delicacy, cool- 
ing in its nature, and pessesses such a peculiar affinity for 
the skin that it is readily absorbed.—Boston Transcript. 

Rosixson’s INDEXICAL OATMEAL GLYCERINE.—The 
best and cheapest Toilet Soap in the world. 





Maxmorn CORK. i. feet high. .) 156 bushels 
1 Jperacre Seed for 500 
hills » FRENC i” 14—4t 


50 cts. 
Cnt ay E NOUGH! 
nt Joan chy id. ‘i 


ri iiyde ts N. Y. ° 
Your name nic icely printed on 
*., 2 doz. for 55c., 5 fe $1 00. 

x. Morrill, Fulton, N. Y. 
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| ST AM Ps. a 10 varieties and circulars for 
i ZAL « stamp. Address NORTHERN STAMP 





» somewhat puzzling. | 


the word as it is | 


derivation of the word, from the Latin Casar, which | 
Thus both | 





A CuuRcnH ON Frre.—There is a church in Balti- | 
a “burning and | 


| 
| 


tor calls “tumorous enlargements of the vascular | 
papille and indurations of the surrounding epider- | 


| Co., 


- Albans, Vt. Box 186. _iM—lt 


BE IST OFF E R 70 LADY OR ¢ GENT. Agents 
—iuidress ¢ K INDELIBLE FENCIL Co., Box a 
Northampton, Mi as 4— 


7OUNG SPORTSME N, enclose. 50 cents and two 
stamps for ihe Tr pper’ s Guide, neatly bound. 

Just what you want. . ess “SPORTSMAN,” Ox 
803, Beloit, Wis. 14—It 


Pare 5 ATEST. cH ARM. 
sound, white se 
zeath Pow< 


Clean, 
Thurston’s Ivory Pearl 
Druggists vt it. F.C. WELLS & CO., 
10— ly 
Accents wanted for Every- 
i} y 50e a year, with elegant 
chromo. Partie: ry ya Pend Everybody’s Month- 
ly, Cleveland, O. 14—4t 


STENCILS. 
withink, |! 

ete. ee 
cular. J.U. 


Send 50 cents for : a nice stencil pls ite 
ish, c= ay marking clothing, books, 

25 « 3. Agents wanted. Send for cir- 
Kimb: ll, Ww est Newton, M Box 213. 


\ HEN you are depressed by the ‘gaunt, sickly fee ling 

of a disordered tem, which needs to be cleansed 
and stimulated into | thy action, take a dose or two of 
Ayer’s Pills 2nd see how quick you can be restored for 
a shilling. 14—It 


Piok onto AR ATTENTION paid to fine color 
work and rior quality of visiting cards. Send 
3-cent stamp ~ « eur to 

iGE H. WYMAN, Printer, 


13—2tp 19 Brattle Square, Boston, Mass. 


At STE a J PLi ATE, 5 with your name, for mark- 
3, ets. ttle of Indelible 

nus. P inds and an 8-page, 

all for 50 cents. 

ne r ‘liable. ‘firm of GEO. .D. BU RTON, New 

ivewde A N. H. 14— 





HE DEAF are tau tht to talk like hearing people 
and to re: ud the lips, at “Whipple’s Home School for 
Re af ogy ’ For partienlars send stamp for a copy of 
Whipple’s Home Scho ee re 
- WHIPPLE, 


Mystie River, Conn. 


ddress, ~& Z 
1l—4t 


Ges ERAL DEBILITY. ‘In this complaint the 

xl cffeets of the Vexgetine are realized immediately 
after commencing to ti ike it; as debility denotes deficiency 
of the blood, and Vegetine acts directly upon the blood. 
There is no remedy that will restore the health from de- 
bility like the Vewetine. Itis oe = strengthen- 
ing, purifies the blood, regulates the 1 » quiets the 
nervons system, acts directly upon the oan 1a acai and 
arouses the whole system to action. It has never failed 
in this complaint. 1 


= SSS 
CLIFFORD & C0., 
Pertumers, 


40 Bromfie! 


PERFUMES 
& PREMIU. oul 


THE GREAT PANIC. 
Stereoscopic Views 50 Cents a Dozen. 
bum size, 50 for a doliar; 10 tor 25 cents. 
x and foreign views 


Al- 
Saratoga, Niag- 
Send soon and see 
at it is to, more than you expec tonce. Address C. 
W. MILLER & CO. , Gansevoort, N. 14—Itp 


ALT AGENTS 


make a mistake if they do not write for descri tive 
Circulars of the = en Book, zB 
y MARVELLOUS COUNTRY; or, The ves of 
the Apaches.”’ Contains 530 oA Soe of History, 
Romance and ogg ly upwards of 1? 
Ulustrations. Add 
HENRY a ‘SHEPARD & co. 
31 Hawley Btseet, BOSTON, 


None Perfect. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


THE BEST. 








Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 


ee —-————— --——____ 


Burneti’s Cocoaine 


Prevents the Hair from Falling. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Promotes its Healthy Growth, 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp-Skin. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Affords the Richest Lustre, 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wash. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Remains Longest in Effect. 

































































Prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


27 Central Street, Boston. 
And Sold Everywhere. 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE BEST LAND in the 
West, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at er cent. 
Interest, by the Burlingtonand Missouri River Railroad 
Company. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
except interest till fifth year. Rich Soil, warm Cli- 
mate, long Seasons, low Taxes, and iree Educa- 
tion. Free Fare and Low Freights on household 
goods to those who 


BUY THIS YEAR. 
For Circulars 6. Re = full Vpsk yee address 


- Se RRIS, Land Com’r, 
_Mtt B urlington, Lows a. 








Ww hat i is ; the use of buying a good 
shoe if it will be through at the toe in 
two weeks ? 


SILVER TIPS Prevent this. 
it 





That amedine new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets = eight dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: 0, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, 1000. As this beautiful £ me cannot be 
described rh a brief sp: ace, We will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on application 

— WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 





Samuel Ward & Co., eepuieene, Boston. 





Prouty’s New Amateur Press. 


SELF-INKING. 


A beautiful little machine, perfectly adjusted, easily 
managed, doing the nicest printing with ease and rapidit 

It is finding its way into the best regular job offices ai 
no amateur will buy any other after seeing this in o 

tion. Price $65. No extras. Delivered xt depot here. 
Send for circulars to GEO. W. SAFFORD & C0., A 
Washington Street, Boston. 13— 


SEES So —_ 1 
KIDDER’ S PASTILLES.:; mail. Stowell & Co. 
EEE 


‘lestown, Mass. 








MEN M AKE MONEY, 
Ladies make money, every one makes money, Selling Webd- 
ster’s new and improved Patent Button-hole Workers and 
Cutters. Sample set sent prepaid for 75c., or send 
for particulars. A. W. WEBSTER & CO., » 
Co mn. 





an, Moth-Patches, B ood 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For 
Complezion. Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world, 

Sold at 299 Broadway, New 


YCERIWY York, and by all Dresses. 
BALLOONS, 


14—Itp 


Givesa 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 





HOW to make and send 
them up. Price 10 cents, 
as We SNIDER, Shelbyville, Indiana. 





TANTED in every town in the United States and 
Canadas, Agents to sell our Chromos. New sub- | 
j jects in pairs nicely mounted. They are gems and 
take immensely. Agents are making from $9 to $15 
per day. Samples carefully mailed and sent to any 
address on receipt of 75 cents and stamp. A.S. 
ANTHONY & CO., Pubs., New Bedford, Mass. 


Weow lui 


Chapped i 





504 ) ADDRE SSORV ISITING Cards et tated, in 
best style, sent by mzil ior 25 cents. Sen 15 
| styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 2 
8—tf ULLMAN & Cco., 12 Winter Be, Boston. 


; BEARDSLEY’S { 
I ’ 
oe HREADER. 


A great want provided for. Entire relief from the vex~ 
| ing practice of ordinary threading. Indispensable toe 
dim-sighted ; it helps ail. Simple, quick, unerring thong 
clouds darken or lamps are dim. Agents wanted— len 
and women. Big profits; sells itself. Samples sent 4 
mail on receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine nine Need 
} Agents order Price List ‘of Threader and Machine Need 

Address IXL NEEDLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 4 
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